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ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Tue Seventieth Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will be 
held in the First Baptist Church, Detroit, Mich.; on Friday, May 23, 1884, at ten 
o'clock, A.M. 

(Signed) HENRY S. BURRAGE, Recording Secretary. 


PORTLAND, Mg., April 1, 1884. 


The Seventieth Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union will be held in the First Baptist Church, Detroit, Mich., immediately 
after the adjournment of the Missionary Union. 


(Signed) ROBERT G. SEYMOUR, Recording Secretary ° 
Boston, Mass., April 1, 1884. 


There will be an adjourned meeting of the Board of Managers of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union at the First Baptist Church, Detroit, Mich., Thursday evening, 
May 22, 1884, at 7.45 o’clock. 


(Signed) ROBERT G. SEYMOUR, Recording Secretary. 
Boston, MAss., April 1, 1884. 


The End of the Year. —As the treasurer’s accounts were not closed until 
April 14, no definite statement of the condition of the mission treasury could be given 
at the time the MacazinE went to press; but probably nearly all our readers will have 
received full intelligence in regard to it, through the weekly journals, before this number 
of the MacazINE comes to their hands. At the date of this writing, the situation is not 
materially different from that reported in the April Macazing, and a very large deficiency 
seems inevitable. 


Personal. — Intelligence has been received of the safe arrival of Rev. W. E. 
Witter and wife at their station, Sibsagor, Assam, Jan. 18, 1884. Rev. S. W. Riven- 
burg and wife had also reached the same point on their way to their station at Molong, 
on the Naga Hills. Rev. C. E. Burdette has arrived at Tura, Assam, the headquarters 
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of the Garo Mission, after a three weeks’ tour among the churches in company with Mr,  &"" 
Phillips, who met him at Dhubri. miss 
in h 
Madagascar. — The present Queen of Madagascar was crowned Nov. 21, 1883. 
On the canopy under which the coronation took place were the words “God is with us;” J, 
and a large, handsomely bound Bible lay on the table at her side. Her escort consisted Mis 
of nine hundred children from the schools of the capital; and in her speech she desired app 
the teaching in the schools and churches to go on vigorously, and quoted from the Bible retu 
the texts, “‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” and “ Righteousness exalt- exc 
eth a nation.” Yet this is the sovereign and people whom France is subduing because Ha 
they are claimed to be “ uncivilized” ! his 
Dr. Vinton and his Karens. — “The Indian Baptist” contains an interest- ns 
ing account of a visit which Rev. J. B. Vinton, D.D., of Rangoon has just made to Cal- a8 


cutta, accompanied by eighteen Karens, — the men being selected from the frontier tribes, 
and the women having all been educated in the mission-school at Rangoon. This jour- 
ney was undertaken in response to a request from the government of India, which has 
been collecting from all parts of the country specimens of the wild hill tribes, and brought 
them to Calcutta to be modelled. The Chief Commissioner of Burma was requested to 
send representatives ; but, the efforts of government officials not proving successful, Dr. 
Vinton was requested to collect, and convey to Calcutta, specimens from the border hill 
tribes, as well as those which might serve to illustrate the effect of a careful Christian 
education upon individuals of the same race. Dr. Vinton was remarkably successful in 
carrying out this commission ; and his party was unique among all those presented at the 
International Exhibition, since every member was a Christian, and also a stanch tee- 


an average service of five and two-thirds years, and the females after an average of four 
and one-half years’ labor. This failure of health among missionaries is much larger than 
among other foreigners residing in Japan; and Dr. Taylor assigns as reasons for this: 
“(1) Excessive haste in beginning missionary labor ; (2) excessive worry, and wear and 
tear of the sensibilities, in pursuing the same; (3) disregard of the laws of health as 
related (a) to a wise adjustment of work, (4) to a due amount of physical exercise, 
(¢) to proper and healthful mental diversion, and (@) to suitable and timely brief periods 
of rest and recreation.” It will be observed that the reasons given for the failure of 
health among missionaries are all complimentary to the devotion of the laborers, and 
show that the supporters of missions have little occasion to complain of the faithfulness 
of those who represent them in foreign lands. Rather they ought to be encouraged to 
allow themselves more rest and relaxation from their over-burdensome and depressing 
labors. As Japan is a very healthful country, it is probable that these valuable and inter- 


totaler, — total-abstinence being a condition of membership in the Karen Baptist churches, a 
Other parties, representing the different hill tribes, gave great trouble to those in charge ’ 
of them ; but this party of Christian Karens attracted much attention by their orderly . 
behavior, and their gifts cultivated by education. , 
0 

Missionary Health. — Dr. Wallace Taylor states that nineteen missionary I 
boards have been laboring in Japan for about twenty-four years, and have sent to that ‘ 
country two hundred and eight missionaries, — one hundred and twenty-one nfales, and , 
eighty-seven females. Of these, thirty-two have broken down in health, — the males after 
\ 
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esting statements of Dr. Taylor are more favorable than could be given of the health of 
missionaries in any other land ; and they show how great a claim the laborers for Christ 
in heathen lands have upon the prayers and sympathies of those at home. 


Mr. Royal B. Hancock, formerly a missionary printer in the employ of the 
Missionary Union, died Jan. 24, 1884, at Rangoon, Burma. Mr. Hancock was first 
appointed Nov. 7, 1831, when the Mission Press in Burma was located at Tavoy. He 
returned to America in 1840, but was re-appointed in 1865, since which time, with the 
exception of a short visit to America in 1870, he has resided in Burma. Although Mr. 
Hancock’s official connection with the Missionary Union ceased in 1871, he continued 
his interest_in the missions ; and, as associated with the present Mrs. Hancock, who is a 
missionary‘of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of the West, he has been 
much engaged in direct missionary labor. Mrs. Hancock, formerly Miss Helen E. Wat- 
son, proposes to continue in the mission-work in which she has been engaged since 1873. 


JONAH GOULDING WARREN. 


ALTHOUGH the readers of the Missionary Macazine have no doubt seen the ample 
notices of Dr. Warren which have appeared in the weekly journals since his decease, it 
is not fitting that the official publication of the Missionary Union should fail to present 
some worthy tribute to the memory of one who was a Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society for seventeen years, and who fills so large a niche in its history. 

Dr. Warren was born in the town of Ward (now Auburn), Mass., Sept. 11, 1812. 
His conversion at an early age, like that of the Apostle Paul, was such a marked experi- 
ence that it tinged the whole current of his thoughts, and was often referred to in his 
after-life. He felt himself a “ sinner saved by grace,” then and always; and this feeling 
seemed as fresh and new in the closing years of his life as when he first knew the power 
of redeeming love. The glory and beauty of the gospel was always a favorite theme in his 
preaching and in his private conversation. Graduating from Brown University in 1835, 
and from Newton Theological Institution in 1838, he was ordained at North Oxford in the 
autumn of that year, and entered at once upon pastoral work in Chicopee, Mass., where 
he remained until 1849. He then removed to Troy, N.Y. July 29, 1850, Mr. Warren 
was chosen agent of the Missionary Union for the States of Ohio and Indiana, but did 
not accept. He labored in Troy until 1855, when he became Corresponding Secretary 
of the Missionary Union. To the work of this Society the best years of his life were 
devoted ; and when he finally resigned, in 1872, the labor of his life was done. He had 
given himself unreservedly to the work ; and the immense draught upon his powers and his 
sympathies, during those seventeen years of arduous toil, had left him no more strength 
to devote to active labor in the service he loved so well; and although still using his 
pen with assiduity, and often with much of his old fire, he often described himself as one 
who was simply waiting to be called home. In these last years he was a constant suf- 
ferer, both on account of his own infirmities, and from sympathy with the intense suffer- 
ings of his wife, who still survives him in the home that was theirs at Newton Centre, 
Mass. Yet his spirit was far from broken. He was usually cheerful, always hopeful, and 
to him God was ever good, though he could not always see the way in which he was 
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leading him, nor understand the purpose of the sufferings to which himself and his loved 
companion were subject. He held himself steadily submissive to the will of God until 
Feb. 27, 1884, when he was called tu that city where there is no more pain, and tears are 
wiped from all eyes. 

As to Dr. Warren’s personal fitness for the labors of Missionary Secretary, and the 
methods of his work, we quote the following words from the address of the present Sec- 


retary at the funeral services held in the Baptist Church of Newton Centre, March 1, 
1884 :— 


“ Without any special training for the difficult and delicate service to which he had been 
called, he yet possessed many admirable qualities for its performance. He exhibited that rare 
adjustment of faculty and feeling which we call common-sense, that intuitive perception of 
character which enabled him to determine in what way a given man could best be reached, 
that fertility of resource which enabled him to adjust means to ends, together with the per- 
sistency of purpose and application which gave unity and effectiveness to all his efforts. He, 
held a clear and well-rounded view of evangelical truth. He had profoundly studied the 
Scriptural method of evangelization. He knew that the preaching of the gospel to the 
heathen was enjoined by the authority, and encouraged by the promise, of Christ. He was a 
missionary in feeling, and thought of himself as a co-worker with those who bore the burden 
and heat of the day in heathen lands. Above all, he was a man of faith and prayer, who, in 
time of trial, endured as seeing Him who is invisible. 

‘And the time of his advent at the Missionary Rooms was marked by circumstances 
which called into exercise all the qualities of his richly gifted nature. His service began in 
the most difficult and trying period of our missionary history. The treasury was heavily bur- 
dened with debt. The confidence of many of the supporters of the missions, in the manage- 
ment of the missions, or in the consistency of the missionaries, was shaken. Missionaries 
were at variance among themselves, and a considerable number had severed their connection 
with the Union. Two of the largest and most advanced missions had been taken from its 
control. The whole horizon was darkened by clouds of unbrotherly suspicion and unnatural 
alienation. The first duty of the new secretary was to heal strifes, to allay suspicions, to 
remove prejudices, and to restore the confidence of the home churches in the Executive Com- 
mittee, in the missionaries, and in the missions. How he magnified the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit in our prosperous missions in his numerous written appeals, and public 
addresses to churches and public gatherings ; how he labored to impress the missionaries with 
the dignity and honor of their calling, whose grandeur and glory ought to eclipse the personal 
considerations which they had allowed to sway them ; and how he portrayed the trivialness of 
those questions of policy on which the people and missionaries were divided, — those who 
attended the anniversaries of the Union between 1856 and 1864 need not now be told. By 
eloquent words of tongue and pen, by wise action, and sometimes by wiser inaction, he gradu- 
ally overcame alienations, conquered prejudices, healed divisions, restored confidence at home 
and abroad, brought back most of the missionaries who had withdrawn with the missions that 
had been lost, and restored harmony to the counsels of the Union.” 


In 1856 the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him by 
Rochester University ; and he was for some years a trustee of Brown University and 
of Newton Theological Institution. 

In 1867 Dr. Warren visited the European missions as a delegate from the Executive 
Committee ; and the value of his services was cordially recognized both by the com- 
mittee and the European brethren. 


Aside from the ordinary duties of the Secretary, Dr. Warren devised many important 
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changes of policy in the management of the missions. His mind was fertile in new plans 
and ideas even to the last. Perhaps the last time that he spoke to the general public was 
at the annual dinner of the Newton Theological Institution in 1882, when he advocated 
the establishment of an endowed missionary lectureship, which should include in its bene- 
fits all the Baptist theological seminaries in the country; and readers of our denomina- 
tional journals will not fail to recall his frequent contributions, advocating new measures 
and policies in all branches of religious work. 

But perhaps the characteristic by which Dr. Warren will be best and longest remem- 
bered, especially by those who were engaged in the missionary service while he was 
Secretary, was his great and loving heart. His sympathy was universal, and equal to every 
demand upon it. Only those who have come into close contact with him, while under 
trial or in affliction, can know the breadth and depth of his tenderness which seemed to 
surround and enfold the sorrows of all who needed his sympathy and aid. It was no 
doubt this free giving of himself to others which exhausted his system, and broke down 
his naturally strong constitution so early. With this great capacity for entering into the 
feelings and trials of others was joined a sincerity and unselfishness which made him 
incapable of jealousy and meanness. He was one of Nature’s noblemen ; and, while he 
felt the sorrows of others, he also rejoiced in their successes and joys as if they were his 
own. In this connection, we may be allowed to quote the words of his former pastor, 
Professor O. S. Stearns, D.D., spoken at his funeral : — 

“ Dr. Warren was a great man by nature; he was greater by training; he was greatest 
by the grace of God which was in him. His greatness of soul enclosed sou/s,— all souls, 
those near and those faraway. The good news of the gospel filled him to the brim, — and 
he could hold a great deal. And there was something about this greatness of soul which 
instinctively won you, and yet it dashed you. I can find no other word to express my thought. 
Loving you as a mother her child, you felt the reverence of the child for his mother. Un- 
checked familiarity was impossible, and yet your confidence that he would sacrifice himself for 
your best good did not suffer a flutter of fear. You knew he loved you, and would help you; 
but there was always a thus far, and no farther. I always felt in his presence as I once felt 
when spending a day at Niagara with the far-flamed Emerson, that our souls did not touch 


each other except at a few points. He was imperial in his greatness of soul, with not a touch 
of condescension in his bearing.” 


In the language of Dr. Alvah Hovey, the third speaker at his funeral services : — 


“ Truly a prince in Israel has now fallen. An active mind, in love with truth, and seek- 
ing for it with unquenchable ardor, has entered the school above. A steadfast soul, fearing 
no evil, has passed through the last shadow into the perfect and endless day. A spirit 
strengthened by service, and purified by trial, is henceforth absent from the body, but present 
with the Lord.” 


JANE MASON HASWELL. 


A TELEGRAM has been received announcing the death of this eminent and devoted 
missionary at Maulmain, Burma, March 24, 1884. The intelligence was not unexpected, 
as it has been known for some months that she might be called from labor to rest at 
almost any moment ; but the sense of the loss which has come upon her friends, and the 
heathen to whom she gave her life, has been made little less profound by the knowledge 
of her approaching end. 
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Mrs. Haswell was born in Cheshire, Mass., Feb. 28, 1815, and was one of a family 
of ten children, — five sons and five daughters, — which also included among its members 
Professor T. E. Mason, M.D., formerly of the Medical College of Ohio; Rev. S. R. 
Mason, D.D., whose tragic death in the Revere disaster on the Eastern Railroad, while 
_ pastor of the First Baptist Church, Cambridge, Mass., will be remembered ; and Rev. A, 
P. Mason, D.D., Secretary for New England of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, and now the only surviving member of this large family. Miss Mason was con- 
verted at the age of fifteen, and afterward became engaged to James M. Haswell, who 
was the constant room-mate and intimate friend of her brother Alanson P. during their 
studies at Madison University and Hamilton Theological Seminary. 

In the summer of 1835, Dr. Lucius Bolles, the Secretary, Deacon Heman Lincoln, 
Chairman, and another member of the Managing Board of the Triennial Convention went 
to Hamilton, and said to the Faculty of the Seminary, ‘‘ You must let us have five of 
your best students to go at once to the missions in Asia.” Among the number selected 
was young Haswell. As the missionaries were required to sail in three weeks, Mr. Has- 
well was obliged to proceed at once to Boston to meet the Board ; and it devolved upon 
his room-mate to break the news to his affianced bride. As her brother met her in the 
parlor of the boarding-house where she was stopping while attending the academy at 
Palmyra, N.Y., she exclaimed, “ What is the matter?” He replied, “I have not said 
that any thing is the matter.” — “ But,” said she, “I know that something is the matter 
from your looks.” He then said, “Can you be ready to be married, and sail for Burma, 
in three weeks?” She hesitated for a moment, the tears gushing from her eyes, and then 
said, “ Yes, in three days, if it is God’s will.” Mr. Haswell was appointed a missionary 
of the Convention, Aug. 3. They were married Aug. 23, and within the month sailed 
for Burma, where, with occasional visits to America, they both continued to labor until 
called to the home above. . 

Mr. Haswell was appointed a missionary to the Taligns, at the special request of Dr. 
Judson ; and, although he acquired a facility in the Burman language equalled by few 
not born in the country, he devoted his principal attention to the Taligns, —the ancient 
ruling race of Burma, the only remaining portion of whom, still speaking their ancient 
language, live in the vicinity of Maulmain, to the number of about eighty thousand. 
During his life, Mr. Haswell translated portions of the Bible, completed a dictionary and 
grammar, and prepared a digest of Scripture and some tracts in the Talign language. 
In his later literary work, his wife was his helper and amanuensis, as he was unable to 
write much, owing to an attack of palsy. He also leaned upon her in all his mis- 
sionary labors. In regard to the trials of the missionary life, Mrs. Haswell often said 
that she would not change places with any one in America; and the only thing in her 
experience which was worth calling a sacrifice was the parting from her children, when 
obliged to leave them in this country to be educated. 

The work of Mrs. Haswell’s last stay in Burma has been to revise the Talign diction- 
ary and grammar published by her husband, and carry more of the tracts through the 
press. She was also extremely desirous that another missionary should be sent to the 
Taligns, but did not live to see her desire realized. The only missionaries who have 
ever become acquainted with the language of this people were Mrs. S. B. Judson, and 
Mrs. Haswell and her husband ; and, now that she has been taken, no American mission- 
ary is left to speak the words of the gospel to them in their own tongue, although there 
are one or two native preachers who understand the language. 
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By reason of her graces of character, and long residence in Maulmain, Mrs. Haswell 
had become the trusted adviser of the missionaries at that station, as well as of the native 
Christians, who were accustomed to come to “ Mother Haswell ” in times of .trial, relying 
with confidence upon her wise sympathy and assistance. She has many and loving friends 
in America, who mourn her sincerely ; but it is doubtful if any will miss her more truly 
than the native people of Maulmain, to whom she so freely gave her heart and life. Her 
husband and her son, Rev. James R. Haswell, whose wife and family are now residing in 
Hamilton, N.Y., preceded her to the heavenly rest from the missionary service ; but 
one daughter, Miss Susie E. Haswell, who has been her mother’s constant companion in 
this last sojourn in Burma, still continues in her labors at Maulmain, as also another 
daughter, Mrs. J. B. Vinton, at Rangoon. To them, and to all those who mourn the 
departure of a loving mother, a dear sister, a true and respected friend, a consecrated 
and earnest missionary, we extend a cordial and heart-felt sympathy in their bereavement, 
thankful that we do not mourn as those without hope. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


FALLACIES ABOUT CONVERTS. 


WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D., SWATOW, CHINA. 


HERE and there, among the friends of mis- 
sions, is to be found an exaggerated expec- 
tation of the advancement of converts from 
heathenism. They are regarded as patterns 
of sweet simplicity, as possessed of strong- 
limbed faith, of a constant spirit of obedience, 
and, indeed, as being an approach to the spirits 
of just men made perfect, from whom believers 
in Christian lands may take lessons in serving 
God. 

This opinion gets abroad in various ways. 
No doubt it is natural in us missionaries to 
put the fair side out. And there is always a 
glamour around distant piety. Now and then 
an enthusiastic missionary turns up, who sees 
every thing ina halo. Good traits and special 
excellences in converts press themselves into 
the foreground, and a mistaken charity throws 
a mantle over their faults. Even secretaries 
visiting among the churches dislike to tell a 
discouraging story. Their object is to work 
up enthusiasm, and unloose purse-strings to 
meet pressing necessities; and it won’t do to 
dwell on the hard, cheerless work of digging 
trenches. Now, if missionaries and secreta- 
ries were alone to blame, we could apportion 


the responsibility promptly; for there are not 
many of us, all told. But there is the great 
Baptist public: they too are responsible. We 
will not be selfish, but assign a small dividend 
to them. The mass of our people don’t like 
sombre pictures; they don’t like dry details; 
they become restive under dull, plodding work- 


ers. They want something rousing, tempest- 
uous, “striking incident,” “narrow escape,” 
“thrilling experience.” It is a pity that it is 
so. It is bad for the missionaries, bad for 
the work, bad for the people at home. 

And why should any lie under such a mis- 
take? The sayings and doings of “that gen- 
eration” that came out of Egypt—are they 
not written in the books of Moses? The ways 
of the old Corinthians and of the Galatians 
and Cretans —are they not portrayed by Paul? 
The infirmities of people at home —are they 
not known to us all? Chinese heathen are by 
nature no better than Greek heathen. The 
mud of the brick-kiln does not all come off 
with one washing. Men are not made per- 
fect by one Sunday’s preaching. Fixedness 
of character is the result of much and long- 
continued effort. 
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Look at ne average Chinaman in his day 
and generation. There he stands. He has 
in him some splendid traits. He has in him 
the brawn and sinew of substantial manhood. 
He is not dreamy, nor visionary, nor fickle. 
He is patient and plodding, and has a dogged 
persistence of purpose of more value to him 
than a spark of genius. He has good com- 
mon-sense, is a shrewd and cool calculator of 
chances, with an inborn capacity for business, 
and is intensely practical and self-reliant. But 
then, he is also intensely materialistic and un- 
spiritual. He is of the earth earthy. He is 
the man with a muck-rake. If a Chinaman 
had been among the Twelve, he would have 
been the first one to have said, “It is because 
we have brought no bread.” His thought does 
not run in spiritual grooves. Not that he has 
no morality. His Confucian books are full of 
that. The nomenclature of moral terms is full 
and complete. They are as numerous as loose 
grains on the floor of a corn-bin, but the heart 
is eaten out of the whole of them by rats and 
worms. You can plant them, but they won’t 
grow. Nor is it that he has no religion. He 
has what he considers a sufficiency for practical 
purposes. He keeps festivals, and observes 


times and seasons, and believes in Geomancy. 
He offers incense, and burns joss-paper as 


occasion requires. But with him religion is 
a thing to be dealt in as are commodities in 
the bazaar.. When it pays a dividend, then 
all right: when it does not, then it ceases to 
be in demand. He worships his gods either 


through fear or the hope of favor,— solid - 


earthly favor that can be weighed in scales, 
or measured in a bucket, or put in a bag. If 
his gods fail him in this, then no more roast- 
pig offerings from him. In his wership there 
is neither love nor devoutness nor reverence: 
it is purely a transaction of the market. He 
will spend half the night, if need be, in plan- 
ning how to drive a better bargain next day 
- ina matter that will net him ten cents extra 
profit. On the invisible and intangible and 
eternal, he will not bestow ten minutes. On 
what may lie beyond him in the unknown 
future, he never thinks at all. A few old 
stock traditions of Confucianism and Buddh- 
ism, the fossils of eighty generations ago, 
meet all his requirements in that direction. 
Take him as a social being. The average 
natural Chinaman is cold in his nature. He 
is not tender-hearted. His sympathies are 
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not quickly responsive. He is fond of money- 
getting and money-hoarding, and this makes 
him selfish and self-seeking beyond others, 
His very poverty intensifies these peculiari- 
ties, and, in justice to him it ought to be 
added, is often the cause of them. In the 
carrying-out of his plans, and in getting along 
with his rivals, his competitors, and his neigh- 
bors, he finds it necessary to be adroit and reti- 
cent; and he becomes marvellously skilful in 
the arts of dissembling. He can assume a 
character, and play his part to perfection. 
Every Chinaman is a double man. He con- 
sists of an outside man and an inside man. 
The silent partner is carefully secluded, but 
he is rarely absent. The two together work 
like the once-famous automaton chess-player: 
one pulls the strings, and another makes the 
moves. 

In addition to these things, a Chinaman’s 
environment must be taken into the account. 
He has inherited a curious stock of beliefs 
and superstitions and prejudices, and maxims 
and usages and customs, and whims and no- 
tions. Those have fastened on him like barna- 
cles. They are interlaced and interlocked like 
a wire coat of mail, so as to strengthen each 
other, and make the strongest resistance to 
new and encroaching ideas. They are the out- 
works that bar the way to the inner fortress. 
And, finally, the Chinaman has his proportion 
of the common and coarser vices of heathen- 
ism, and of corrupt human nature generally, 
ingrained in him by heredity, and condoned, 
in their manifestion, by a public sentiment 
fearfully weak, lax, and incapable. 

Here now is the man. Into this strange 
composite nature, we will suppose the truth 
has really entered ; and now we watch for re- 
sults, as a woman watches the three measures 
of meal in which she has hid the leaven, as a 
farmer the seed he has planted, as an artillery- 
man the shell he has fired. You will ask what 
is the first thing we look for as a sign that the 
Chinese town of Mansoul has been entered: 
what are we to regard as the smoke of Ai to 
show that the ambush has taken effect? It 
is simply wéllingness,—a new willingness 
freshly born: that is all. Apparently it is not 
much, for all the dirty rags of heathenism seem 
to be flaunting in the wind, the same as ever; 
but, if it is genuine, then it is the beginning 
of every thing, for willingness is the concrete 
expression of the whole heart’s action. If it 
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is genuine, then we know there is something 
in the man’s heart which is the work of the 
Spirit. Henceforth we shall have something 
to work on. 

But is it genuine? We have to look sharp 
there, that we are not deceived by a supposi- 
titious willingness born of hypocrisy and self- 
interest ; and, look sharp as we may, we are too 
often painfully mistaken. Iron pyrites glitters 
more sometimes than does gold quartz. Yes, 
they are willing to learn of Christ; but do 
they seek Christ because of his miracles which 
he did, or because they want to be fed with 
his loaves? So we have to watch, and inquire, 
and study, and observe whether this willing- 
ness is of heaven, or of men; whether the 
sprout we see coming up out of the soil is to 
bea stalk of wheat, ora tare. We closely note 
the first outcome of this new willingness. 
Does the man bring forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance? Does he put away old heathen 
vices? Does he break loose from idolatry 
and ancestral worship ? 

We will suppose the indications are satisfac- 
tory that the man has entered upon newness of 
life. He has turned his back on Egypt. His 


face is Canaan-ward. A new song has been 


sung overhim. The clang of Miriam’s timbrel 
has been heard. A few dead Egyptians have 
been washed up on the shore ; a few old smoke- 
gtimed idols have been pitched into the stream. 
And now comes the struggle to him, and the 
wearing anxiety on the missionary. Getting 
him started is one thing: getting him home is 
another. We say the man has started. But 
he is started only. The desert is before him, 
—the waste howling wilderness, the land of 
droughts and shadows and pitfalls. He has 
turned his back on his old flesh-pots, but the 
taste of garlic remains in his mouth. His old 
nature galls him; his old habits trip up his 
heels ; his old superstitions haunt him. It was 
supposed they were driven away; but in the 
gloaming, the vultures come down again upon 
the sacrifice, and Abram has a hard time driv- 
ing them away. Besides all, the convert knows 
but little, he apprehends but little; he assimi- 
lates slowly ; his strength is feeble, his faith is 
variable. He has begun to cease to do evil, 
and only begun to learn to do well. Should 
such a one be expected to reach the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christian man- 
hood in a twelvemonth? And they stumble 
then! Yes; and so do you, my brother, and 
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so do I. But we have learned to help them 
up, and start them off again as best we can. 
You at home would hardly have patience 
with them as they require. You would not 
make allowance as we have to do. Many of 
them keep on their way rejoicing, their light 
shining brighter and brighter; but some stum- 
ble over and over again. What shall we do in 
such cases? Shall we listen to the sneer of the 
adversary? “There! there goes your Chris- 
tian!” Nay, there is a more excellent way than 
that. Help him on his feet, brush the dirt 
from his clothes, wipe the gutter-slime out of 
his eyes; if he has an unsightly hole in his 
garment, cover it up with your own, if yours 
is any better: you cannot put it to a better 
use. Tell him he must not give up. Let him 
lean on you, and you lean on Christ. Get him 
once more to the fountain, and lead him once 
more to the Rock that is higher than he. He 
will do better next time, and when he does get 
strong he will help you strengthen his brethren. 
Much of a missionary’s work is of this very 
kind. Is there a spot in all that desert that 
an old missionary is not familiar with? Marah! 
the well of Marah with its bitter waters, we 
know where it is. Massah and Meribah, we 
know them well. Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
we have heard of them. There is Chong Chi, 
who once undertook to head the church, and 
force it into an ambitious, worldly policy. He 
got himself into the hands of the mandarins, 
where he was buffeted to the destruction of 
the flesh. Heis a quiet man now. And there 
is San Pe, a good man and true, but he will 
correct Paul once in a while, and we have 
hard work to persuade him that Paul knew 
more than he does. But after due argumen- 
tation, to his credit be it said, he yields grace- 
fully, and admits that Paul was not only in- 
spired in a general sort of way, as he himself 
might have been under the same circum- 
stances, but that he was specially inspired to 
utter each particular sentiment. And Edom! 
intolerant Edom, — that will not let Israel pass 
through his borders, even though he should 
offer to pay cash down for every mouthful of 
water his cattle might drink from the wayside 
ditch, — Edom lives all along here. He gives 
us due notice not to “set up” in any of his 
villages. He even forbids his own people from 
selling any sort of market-produce to our 
believers. So the disciples have to travel 
around sometimes from Mount Hor by the 
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way of the Red Sea. We know the road well, 
every foot of it, and have to spend no little 
time comforting those whose soul is much dis- 
couraged because of that particular way. And 
Gibeon! it is less than three days’ journey from 
here. And the Gibeonites with their clouted 
shoes, their mouldy bread, and their old wine- 
sacks, their tricks and their artifices, coming in 
to inveigle us into a league to help them against 
the Romanists or some of their heathen neigh- 
bors,— we have met them more than once. 
And Balaam the son of Beor, who was nomin- 
ally a worshipper of the true God, and yet hired 
himself to Balak to curse Israel, — he is here; 
or, rather, he was here, for he died last year of 
cholera, —the very man, for the parallel is strik- 
ing. His name was Khiam Iah, “little profit” 
(not prophet, though his father must have had 
a prophetic insight when he gave him the name, 
for he was of “little profit” to anybody). He 
was a talented man, but had to be excluded 
for unchristian ways. Afterwards the Confu- 
cianists hired him to sit on a platform, and 
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“curse Israel,” and read and expound the 
“sacred edict,” so-called, to a miscellaneous 
crowd in Swatow. This he did for the same 
reason that influenced Balaam,—not that he 
hated Israel, but he wanted “the wages.” 

And so we have it. We have to contend 
not only with old Adam, but with Chinese old 
Adam. Butnow, with all their defects, Chinese 
converts are in advance of some that taxed the 
energy and patience of “our beloved brother 
Paul.” A substantial, solid advance is mani- 
fest from year to year. I cannot go into 
details now, but it is enough that progress is 
marked. Take them asa collective body, there 
is much more Christian fibre in them than there 
was five years ago. In this last year especially, 
we have made most gratifying headway in some 
directions. They are growing stronger. Their 
faith is branching out upwards, and taking root 
downwards and sideways, clinging more to the 
sides and growing more into the clefts of the 
rock. And that rock is Christ. 


In a little village in the interior, there lived 
an old man of eighty. His home was in a 
country, thick with villages, with not a Chris- 
tian within a radius of three miles. Over sev- 
_ enty years of his life he lived in the dense 
darkness of heathenism, without hope and 
without God, a slave to superstition, and a 
worshipper of idols. But “at eventime it be- 
came light.” Several years ago he casually 
heard the truth from the Kek Koi Chapel. A 
few rays of light entered his mind. Others 
followed, and in time he had enough to lighten 
up the little that was left of the hitherto dark 
pathway of his life. Four years ago he was 
baptized, and has since led six members of his 
family to become believers. 

Last week he was called to his heavenly 
home. Before the end came, he had “set 
his house in order,” having made careful pro- 
vision for his family. His little property con- 
sisted of a house and four Chinese acres of 
land. Three of these acres he left to his son, 
reserving one acre, valued at sixty dollars, to 
meet the burial-expenses of himself and his 
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aged wife. His half he sold, and directed 
that the thirty dollars received for it should 
be expended as follows: one-third to buy 
his coffin, costing seven dollars, and to pay 
the hired bearers for carrying it to the grave, 
etc.; one-third to be expended in mourning- 
apparel, and to pay the boat-hire of the breth- 
ren who should attend the funeral; and. the 
remaining third to be used in providing food 
sufficient to set twenty tables, each table to 
seat eight guests, that none should return 
hungry to their homes. As his end drew 
near, he was conscious that his departure was 
at hand, and had ravishing glimpses of the 
glory “across the river” which he related to 
his wondering: family. He begged that no 
heathen ceremonies should be allowed over 
his remains, earnestly exhorted the various 
members of the family to follow his footsteps, 
and peacefully entered into rest. 

On Monday he was borne to his final rest- 
ing-place. Will my readers come with me, 
and witness for the first time a Chinese Chris- 
tian burial, with its odd native accompani- 
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ments? The brethren and sisters come from 
three of the nearest stations, a distance of 
from ten to twelve miles. Four of the preach- 
ers are present, to assist in conducting the 
services. Our boat is anchored near by; and 
at eleven o’clock the Bible-woman comes to 
say that the last boat-load has arrived, and 
that the funeral is about to begin. 

It is a novel and interesting sight that meets 
our eyes. A large open space in front of the 
house, and stretching down to the river, has 
been selected as the’ place of meeting. Ona 
rude bier in the centre, some distance from 
the sympathizing friends who form a semicircle 
about it, has been placed the coffin, draped in 
a large red cloth. At the left stands a group 
of half-clad little boys, holding aloft long 
sticks of bamboo, on which are fastened 
scroll-like banners of white cotton cloth with 
blue borders, and inscribed, in Chinese char- 
acters, with Scripture texts relating to the 
world beyond. The largest bears the inscrip- 
tion, “Has gone to Paradise.” Under an 
awning at the right are collected the brethren 
about a platform occupied by the preachers. 
In front of the house, and back of the coffin, 
are seated the women-folk, among whom we 
find a place. A little farther away are gath- 
ered a crowd of curious heathen. The con- 
gregation proper numbers about a hundred; 
all of whom, except the mourners, being clad 
in pure white, the customary mourning. The 
men wear square, bag-shaped caps of white 
cotton on their heads, and each of the women 
a strip of the same material tied about her 
coiffure. The immediate family wear gar- 
ments of sackcloth, with a three - cornered 
piece of the same, so ravelled as to resemble 
more the original fibre than the cloth itself, 
bound around the forehead; and a string of 
the actual fibre tied like a girdle about the 
waist, from which is suspended a tiny cotton 
bag containing a few grains of rice, two cash, 
and a bit of raw cotton. This is a remnant of 
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old heathen superstition, the significance of 
which some whom we ask can only answer, 
“It is the custom,” —a custom, however, that 
Elder Po San tells us the Christians are dis- 
carding. The grains of rice denote a wish 
for many descendants; the cash, that they 
may amass wealth; and the cotton, that they 
may live until their hair resembles it in white- 
ness. 

The services consist of singing, prayer, and 
sermons by Preacher Mia An on “ The Glory 
to be Revealed,” and by Elder Po San on “ The 
Resurrection.” After the singing of the hymn, 
“To-day the Saviour calls,” the procession 
forms, the little banner-bearers taking the lead; 
the hired bearers take up the bier on which 
rests the coffin, and, as the mourners take their 
places, the women hastily cover their faces 
with long veils of sack-cloth, and the air is 
filled with a startling wail from the relatives, 
that is kept up the whole of the way to the 
grave. Now and then can be distinguished 
the words “ Pe a, pe a/” ( “ My father, O my 
father!”) As the long procession wends its 
way in single file along the winding paths, 
with the dismal wail sounding in our ears, we. 
are reminded of the burial of Jacob, and won- 
der if this, in a small way, is not like the 
mourning that so impressed the Canaanites in 
that olden time. A walk of over a mile 
brings us to the family burial-spot, —a hillock 
in the midst of green rice-fields and sugar- 
cane. There is no room for the company to 
come together; but a halt is called a little dis- 
tance from the grave, and the procession 
forms three sides of a square about a rice- 
field, on a raised path so narrow that it is 
with some difficulty that we preserve our bal- 
ance. Here a prayer is offered, and a hymn 
sung; and, while some of the relatives remain 
to superintend the closing up of the grave, we 
take our departure, leaving the last earthly 
remains of our brother in sure and certain 
hope of a glorious resurrection. 


THE Kohl work is almost wholly among tea- 
garden laborers. The tea-districts of Assam 
comprise what are known as the Nowgong, 
Sibsagor, and Lakhimpur Districts. A few 
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tea- gardens are found about Gowahati, a 
large number in the Nowgong District; but 
by far the largest number are found in the 
Sibsagor and Lakhimpur Districts, the most 
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eastern districts of Assam, extending from 
Sadiya, in the extreme east, some two hundred 
miles to the west. Of these districts, Sibsagor 
is much the largest and the most populous. 
Our work among the Kohls, until very lately, 
has been exclusively confined to this district. 
The Kohls recently baptized by Kandura at 
Gowahati were the first, I think, baptized out- 
side of this district. There are quite a num- 
ber of Kohl Christians in the Lakhimpur 
District belonging to the Church of England. 

Sibsagor is the great tea-district of Assam, 
producing more tea, probably, than all the 
other parts of Assam put together. This dis- 
trict lies about fifty miles east of Nowgong, 
and about a hundred miles east of Gowahati, 
and extends to within twenty-five miles of 
Dibrugor on the east. It is about a hundred 
miles in length, with an average breadth of 
thirty. It is mostly a level plain, covered with 
tea-gardens, many of which are on the frontier 
near the Naga Hills. There are in the dis- 
trict some two hundred gardens, employing 
fifty thousand laborers. None of these are 
Assamese. This latter people are too inde- 
pendent and lazy to labor on the gardens, ex- 
cept for a few days when hard pressed by the 
tax-collector: hence, local labor cannot be de- 
pended on. For this reason the planters have 
been obliged to import labor, at a great ex- 
pense, from Chota Nagpur, a country of Central 
India, several hundred miles to the south-west 
of Calcutta. Among these imported coolies are 
ten tribes called Santals and Mundari Kohls. 
Among both these tribes Christianity has made 
great progress, —in Chota Nagpur numbering 
its converts by thousands. The latter people 
are those among whom we have labored. In 
their own country they are an aboriginal race. 
Their language is called Mundari. Theynever 
call themselves Kohls, but ovo kazi, “men of 
speech.” The Assamese call them Bengalis, 
as coming by way of Bengal, although their 
country is a long distance beyond Bengal. 

There are, in the Sibsagor District, four 
centres of Kohl population from which con- 
verts have been received into the church. 

I. SIBSAGOR. — In the immediate vicinity of 
Sibsagor station there are no tea-gardens. 
The nearest is five miles away, and others 
eight or ten miles away. Hence, the Kohl 
population in the vicinity of Sibsagor is small. 
There are first a few Christian Kohls living 
by themselves in a village three miles from the 
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station. They cultivate the soil, and labor for 
hire, in the vicinity. Like the other Kohls, 
they were originally tea-laborers; but, on the 
expiration of their agreements, they bought 
land and settled down to farming for them-. 
selves. They attend service regularly at the 
Sibsagor chapel, which is a mile beyond the 
station, walking the distance —four miles 
regardless of blazing sun or pouring rain. 
Besides these, there are a few Christians on 
the Rajabari tea-garden, some two miles be- 
yond this. From this garden, and the above 
village, I baptized thirteen in 1879. 

2. NAzIRA.— Ten miles south-east of Sib- 
sagor is the headquarters of the Assam Tea 
Company, the largest tea company on the 
globe, embracing some thirty gardens, employ- 
ing some ten thousand laborers, and turning 
out about one million five hundred thousand 
pounds of tea ayear. Some of the gardens are 
very large, producing two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds annually. Forty or fifty 
European managers and assistants are em- 
ployed. Some seven miles south of Nazira 
are two large gardens of this company. There 
are over thirty Kohl Christians on these two 
gardens, twenty-eight of whom were baptized 
in February, 1879. On these two gardens 
seven or eight were awaiting baptism when I 
left Assam. Six miles in another direction 
from Nazira is a garden where twelve have 
expressed a desire for baptism, evidently sin- 
cere and earnest in their profession. 

3. MopuuPUwR is fifty miles from Sibsagor, 
near the Naga Hills. There is a village of 
Kohl Christians here, —tea-garden laborers 
whose agreements have expired. They live 
by cultivating the soil and working on tea-gar- 
dens in the vicinity. They have a neat little 
bamboo chapel, which they built themselves, 
in which services are held every Sunday. 
There are, also, Kohl Christians on many of 
the neighboring gardens, —all of whom were 
On all of these gar- 
dens, inquirers and candidates for baptism are 
reported. From some, earnest calls were re- 
ceived for preachers and teachers, when there 
were none to send. I am quite sure that in- 
quirers lapsed into heathenism on those places, 
who might have been retained and brought 
into the church, had there been preachers to 
labor with and instruct them. But the field 
is so large, and our preachers so few, that they 
can visit each place only at long intervals. 
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The field sadly needs more laborers. When 
I left Sibsagor, a school was being kept up at 
Modhupur, attended by seventeen children, 
nearly all children of Christians. A night- 
school was held a part of the time, attended 
by five or six men. Thirty or more have been 
baptized into the church at Modhupur. The 
place is so unhealthy in the rains that it is 
difficult to keep Assamese there for any length 
of time. For this reason, and on account of 
the distance from Sibsagor, this has been the 
most neglected of all the mission-stations in 
the Sibsagor district. Yet the cases of dis- 
cipline reported were few. 

4. T1AK.— This garden is twenty miles west 
of Sibsagor, on the road to Jorhat. It is by 
far the most interesting mission-station in the 
district, —not excepting Sibsagor, —and the 
oldest in the history of the Kohl work. . The 
Kohl Christians on this garden have become 
large and influential, and have gained a good 
name for industry, sobriety, and neatness. 
Every gentleman who has had charge of the 
garden for the past ten years has been abun- 
dant in praises of them. They are rigorous 
in keeping the Sabbath: on no account will 
they work on that day. And they have be- 
come so numerous that they are a power in 
the garden. Managers on other gardens, who 
have been in the habit of making Christians 
work on Sunday, would not think of doing so 
here. On some communion occasions, as 
many as seventy-five communicants have sat 
down to the Lord’s table. Some three or 
four years ago, the Christians, having out- 
grown their old chapel, built themselves a 
new one costing twelve rupees, or five dollars ; 
that is for material, they themselves doing all 
the work. It is a neat bamboo structure, with 
Every Sunday they hold ser- 


a mud floor. 


THE first time I met this man was nearly 
thirty years ago at what the Karens call a 
* bone-feast,” i.e., a feast over the bones of a 
dead relative. The place was on the China- 
Bucheer, one of the principal outlets of Irra- 
waddy River. A large company of Karens 
had assembled; and as it was an excellent 
opportunity for preaching the gospel to those 
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vices. Unlike the Assamese, who have learned 
our English tunes, they keep to their own 
native music,—native tunes accompanied by 
their native drums; wild, but hearty, vigorous 
style of music, which suits their voices well. | 
have enjoyed many happy baptismal occasions 
here on the banks of the Tiak. Dr. Brandis, 
a prominent English official (Inspector Gen- 
eral of Forests, British India), visited this 
garden, and was much pleased with the Kohl 
Christians, — said they reminded him of the 
Karens of Burma. 

Such is the field, over fifty miles in one di- 
rection, and twenty in another; and numbers 
of Kohl Christians without a shepherd; and 
thousands of heathen Kohls all ready to hear, 
and many of them to receive. Who are the 
laborers to instruct and watch over the former, 
and preach to the latter? One Assamese 
travelling preacher, intelligent, of average abil- 
ity, well adapted in many respects to his work; 
one aged Assamese preacher, who can read a 
little, but cannot write, who lives near, and acts 
as pastor at Tiak; two Kohl preachers, who 
can read and write a little, of poor educa- 
tion, but who know the cardinal principles of 
Christianity, and tell what they know. One of 
these lives near Sibsagor, and visits the gar- 
dens east of Sibsagor; the other resides near 
Tiak, and visits the gardens west of Sibsagor. 
These are all the laborers on this wide field. 
Through the labors of these preachers, over 
one hundred and twenty Kohls have been 
gathered into the church the past nine years, 
—a small number when compared with some 
other mission-fields, yet large when contrasted 
with the outlay spent in producing it. And 
what might have been the number had the 
field been adequately manned ? 


who had never heard the glad tidings we re- 
mained there several days, and had meetings 
during the day and in the evenings. I noticed 
that Oo-pan-deet seemed particularly interested; 
and, as we were about to leave, he begged us 
to go to his home that he might learn more 
about “The White Book.” But on learning 
where he lived, it was so far away, and my 
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previous engagements were such, I told him 
it would be impossible for me to go there 
during that travelling season. If life and 
health were spared, I promised to go the first 
part of the next season. He lived at Shway- 
nee-gune, a place nearly half-way to Bassein. 
Our first trip the next season was to his 
place. He seemed rejoiced to see us, and at 
once declared himself a believer in ‘The 
White Book” religion. He could read Bur- 
mese, and had made good use of the Burmese 
Bible, which I gave him to take home. We 
continued there some days, some of us talking 
constantly to him, his family, and neighbors, 
who came to hear this new doctrine. The 
day we were to leave Oo-pan-deet declared his 
determination to follow Jesus, and asked to 
be baptized. When he made this announce- 
ment his wife showed her opposition, and 
raged madly. She seized a large club, and 
evidently wanted to go to beating her busband 
and ourselves too; but, not daring to do this, 
she vented her spite upon her poor dogs as 
they were quietly eating their breakfast. 
There were two grown-up daughters present, 
and they took a different course. They tried 
the persuasive argument, and said, “ Now, 
dear father, you know we have been intending 
to have a feast in a few days; so, if you really 
want to enter this new way, just wait a little 
until we have had that feast, and then we 
won’t say a word against your going. Now 
do, father dear, do wait ahd have that feast.” 
The father seemed troubled. The fury of 
his wife did not move him; but that tender 
appeal from those amiable, loving daughters 
did affect him. He thought for a few moments, 
and said, “ Teacher, I’ll tell you what I will 
do. I can wait and have this feast, and then 
I will go down to Rangoon and be baptized.” 
I saw it was an effort of the adversary to keep 
him out of the kingdom; and I said to him, 
My brother, 7 can do nothing more for you. 
My duty has been to bring you the gospel. 
I have explained to you the way of salvation 
through Christ, and Jesus alone can save you. 
He now offers you salvation ; and it is for you 
to accept and be saved, or reject and be lost. 
The choice must be your own; and you alone 
can decide this all-important question. I must 
now leave you, as my work calls me elsewhere. 
Jesus says, ‘Come unto me, and / will give 
you rest.” What will you now do? He 
hung his head in deep thought. A deathlike 
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stillness was in the house. Not a word was 
spoken or a foot moved for some minutes. 
Then Oo-pan-deet looked up, and I can never 
forget the glow of cheerfulness on his coun- 
tenance as he said, “ Teacher, I have decided. 
If you will baptize me, I will go xow.” 

After a season of prayer we assembled on 
the bank of our jungle Jordan; and there 
Oo-pan-deet put on Christ before the world in 
his own appointed way. 

We were obliged to go to other places; and © 
there this lamb of the flock stood amid wolves, 
bears, and tigers. Not a Christian nearer 


than a day’s journey; and it was of course 


with deep feeling that we left him there 
among those beasts of prey. But we knew 
Whom he had believed, and committed him 
to the great Shepherd. 

We could not see him again for a shinies 
year. He had seen no Christian during the 
year; and as we were approaching his place 
the next season our hearts were more or less 
anxious in regard to him. As our boat came 
up to. his landing we heard the shout, “ Teach- 
er’s boat! teacher’s boat!” The wife caught 
the best mat, and sprung to meet us. She 
spread the mat under a tree, and said, “ Here, 
teacher, our house is old and rickety, not fit 
for you to enter; but here is a good place 
under the shade of this tree. Come, teacher, 
and mamma, sit down here now, and tell me 
about ‘the White Book;’ for now I too want 
to be baptized, and enter this new path.” 
Our feelings can better be imagined than 
described. What a triumph for God! That 
lamb had not only been preserved, but made 
an instrument of taming the wild beasts in his 
own family, and among his neighbors. 

I have not time and strength to give his 
history down to the present; but suffice it to 
say, that he lived nearly thirty years after his 
conversion. He has not been a flashing 
comet, but a steady, brilliant star. His whole 
family went with him; and his consistent, 
every-day Christian life did much to honor his 
profession, and the Saviour, whom he loved 
and trusted to the end, dying in the triumphs 
of faith. 


Tuat life is the highest which is a con- 
scious voluntary sacrifice. — George Eliot. 


THE more we serve Gea, the better we 
serve ourselves. 


VIII.—A LONG, 


AFTER a refreshing sleep in the travellers’ 
bungalow at Guntur, we arose the following 
- morning before four o’clock, and as the court- 
bell was striking five we were in our saddles 
and leaving the city. A Mohammedan showed 
us the way through the town; and soon we 
were on the road leading to Baputla, thirty-one 
miles south-east of Guntur. The road was 
good for about ten miles, and in the cool of 
the morning we enjoyed a pleasant ride; but 
we came to a canal fed by the Kistna River, 
which was the line of demarkation between 
good and bad roads. 

We were now in a section of the country 
where rice cultivation is carried on. As rice 
is grown in fields submerged in water, we 
had small canals, fed from that larger canal, 
on either side of the road. The way, of 
course, was elevated, and probably is good in 
dry weather ; but the previous night there had 
been a copious shower, and the road was very 
muddy and slippery. Our horses had great 
difficulty in walking; and, as the sun by this 
time was shining hot and strong, we were in a 
very disagreeable position. But by plodding 
on, and encouraging our horses, we at last 
reached our camp. 

Our tents were pitched on the other side of 
a village called Punoor, on a newly ploughed 
field; that being the only place dry and health- 
ful enough that could be found. 
the poor location, we were glad to have a place 
of shelter from the fierce rays of the sun, and 
to give our poor horses a rest. The party 
with the carts, which we had sent ahead the pre- 
vious night, had left Guntur about eight o’clock 
in the evening, and were just twelve hours in 
coming to this place, having travelled eighteen 
miles. It took us over five hours, on our good 
horses, to come this distance. We had not 
stopped at any villages to preach; but, never- 
theless, we were more tired and worn out than 
we had been on any of the previous mornings. 

As there are, at present, none of the mem- 
bers of the Ongole church living at Punoor, 
and as we were so very tired, we did not go 
into the village to preach. The first man 
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MISSION TRAVEL AMONG THE TELUGUS. 
REV. GEO. N. THOMSSEN, VINUKONDA. 


WEARY MARCH. 


In spite of. 


from the village who came out to our tent was 
the supply-peon, a government servant. This 
man is appointed to look after the wants of 
travellers, and to give them all the assistance 
they may require. He has to supply grass for 
the cattle, and provisions for the traveller and 
his men, run errands, —in fact, do what he is 
told todo. It would be very awkward to stop 
at a strange village, without such a handy per- 
son near. He does much to help travellers in 
this land of caste and prejudice. 

In the evening a number of the village peo- 
ple came out to our camp, and we talked to 
them about Jesus. We distributed some tracts; 
and, as it was getting dark, we sent some of 
the carts and some men ahead to await our 
arrival at Baputla the following morning. We 
had just eaten our evening meal, and were pre- 
paring to go to bed, when we received a call 
from a number of Christians from a village 
four miles away. The men, on returning from 
their rice-fields, had heard that we were en- 
camped at Punoor, and they made haste to see 
us. We had a pleasant talk with them, and 
then told them to g@ home and tell the people 
that we would visit their village the following 
morning. 

On Saturday we left our camp at six o’clock 
in the morning, for Baputla, thirteen miles far- 
ther on. The road, however, was poor, and 
so we could only travel at a slow pace. After 
riding about four miles, we came to the Chris- 
tian village. We rode through water to the 
hamlet, and soon had a large meeting in the 
yard of a native preacher. Not only the Chris- 
tians, but many heathen and some Mohamme- 
dans, had come to hear about Jesus. Mr. 
Clough preached, and we had a very good 
time. The Christians were overjoyed at see- 
ing us; and when we said our salaams, after 
the meeting had been dismissed, they would 
not let us go. They said, “You have never 
been to our village before, and now you have 
come so many miles to see us, and want to 
leave after only seeing our faces!” 

“But see the sun,” we replied: “it is so 
very hot; and you know we cannot stand the 
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sun as well as you can. Come to-morrow to 
Baputla: we will have preaching-services, and 
thereafter hawe a good long talk with you all.” 

“Yes, we will come,” the Christians said; 
«but now you must get off your horses again, 
and at least come inside of our houses.” 

We consented, and staid nearly an hour 
longer at the village than we intended to, and 
had to pay dear for it. When we started, the 
heat was intense, and we had eight miles to go 
across a treeless plain. The sweat was rolling 
off our poor horses, and falling in large drops 
on the ground. After we had overtaken the 
bullock-coach, I was glad to get off my pony 
into the shelter of the coach with Mr. Maples- 
den; but Mr. Clough pushed on. 

The two strong, well-fed bullocks in front 
of the coach could hardly pull it along. We 
had to unyoke them, and give them a drink of 
water,and a rest. Then, by having two coolies 
push, and the bullocks pull, we came within 
one and a half miles of Baputla. Here, owing 
to the sandy soil and the great heat, the bul- 
locks stopped, not being able to go any farther, 
As Mr. Maplesden preferred to walk, I again 
mounted my horse, and we started for the 
town; but we feared we might never reach it. 
Earn.tly praying the Lord to protect us, and 
help us on our way, we pushed on; and we 
soon came into a grove of palmyra palms, and 
ere long reached the travellers’ bungalow at 
the north-east part of the town. It was eleven 
o’clock in the morning when we all met again 
at the bungalow; and, although we had been 
exposed for five hours to the withering rays of 
the sun, yet we were all feeling well, and, as 
our breakfast was ready, we ate a hearty meal. 

We spent the day in resting ourselves. Our 
men and we were very tired, and we were glad 
to have no one come to see us. In the 
evening, however, some Christians came, and 
among them a mother and her two sons, the 
only believers in Baputla, requesting baptism. 
We told them to come to-morrow, at four 

o’clock in the afternoon, to the meeting. At 
an early hour we went to bed; and, as we were 
very tired, we were soon sound asleep. 

The third Sunday of our tour dawned upon 
us, and we felt strong and well. The time for 
meeting soon drew nigh. Our tent had been 
pitched; and, as very many Christians had 
come from the villages round about, we soon 
had a large congregation assembled. The 
singing of the Christians brought together a 
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large and attentive audience of heathen, many 
of whom, perhaps, had never before heard 
the sweet story of the Saviour. Mr. Clough 
preached. His text was that beautiful invita- 
tion of Jesus: “Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
(Matt. xi. 28.) In the course of the sermon, 
he alluded to an incident of the day before. 

While Mr. Maplesden was walking along 
the road, almost overcome by the excessive 
heat, he came to a Brahman rest-house. He 
asked permission of the Brahman in charge of 
it, to stop in the shade of the verandah to rest 
a while. 

“Go away, go away!” said the haughty 
Brahman to the weary traveller. 

“ But, ayah, I may die in this terrible heat, 
if you do not give me shelter. Only please 
permit me to rest two minutes, and I will go 
on!” 

“No, no! go away, go away! You cannot 
rest here!” the Brahman cried; and Mr. Ma- 
plesden had to go on until he found shelter in 
the travellers’ bungalow. 

Mr. Clough said, “This is mot the way 
Jesus treats us. If we are weary, he says, 
‘Come unto me, and I will give you rest.’ If 
we are heavy burdened with sin, he does: not 
drive us away, but again says, ‘Come unto 
me :’ I will relieve you of your burden, and ‘I 
will give you rest!’ Oh, come, come to 
Jesus!” This incident was a good illustra- 
tion for the sermon, and we hope did much to 
teach the people that their pernicious system 
of caste is of the Devil; for, if, on account of 
caste prejudice, a Brahman will treat an Euro- 
pean in such a heartless manner, how would 
he treat a poor out-caste coming to him in a 
dying condition? 

After the meeting had been dismissed, the 
people still lingered. Twelve converts had 
come into Baputla, and requested baptism; but 
as there was no water deep enough at hand, 
and we had only come to see the field, we 
denied their requests for the present. The 
Christians were overjoyed at seeing us, and 
some staid until dark to talk with us. After 
the most of the people had gone, we ate the 
evening meal prepared for us, and then retired 
at an early hour. We had been very much 
pleased and encouraged by our day’s experi- 
ence. 

The next morning we went on an inspecting 
visit through the town. Baputla has a beauti- 
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ful location in a large grove of palmyra palms. 
It is the ¢a/ug town, and is four miles west of 
the Bay of Bengal, and about fifty miles north- 
east of Ongole. It has very wide streets, and 
the health of the inhabitants is very good. 
According to the census furnished us by the 
tahsildhar, it has 3,081 male, and 3,010 female 
inhabitants. Owing to the scarcity of laborers, 
and the impossibility to cover this large field, 
Baputla and the country about had never be- 
fore been visited by Mr. Clough. This is the 
most neglected part of the Ongole field; but, 
notwithstanding all this, there are about fifteen 
hundred Christians living scattered over this 
section of the country. It is hoped that Ba- 
putla, too, may soon become a centre for mis- 
sion operations. 
will be worked from it as a centre would be 
about thirty miles east and west, and fifty miles 
north and south. 

After we had returned to the bungalow, the 
tahsildhar of Baputla called on us. He is a 
Brahman, an old man,‘and his skin is nearly 
as white as ours. He spoke but little English, 
and was a fair representative of the officials in 
the service of the old East India Company. 


A Quarterly Meeting. 


The field that it is hoped © 
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We had quite a pleasant talk with him about 
the place, etc., and he politely answered all of 
our questions. In the course of the conversa. 
tion, Mr. Clough told him about the treatment 
Mr. Maplesden had received by that Brahman; 
and the éahsi/dhar immediately sent a peon, or 
policeman, to call the Brahman to the court. 
room, where, we suppose, he gave him a severe 
scolding. 

During the day several others of the digni- 
taries of the town called on us, among them a 
descendant of the former royal family. We 
were urged by all to come and make this a 
centre of mission operations. That descend- 
ant of the former royal family said he would 
like to have a missionary come, and he desired 
to have the missionary’s wife visit his zenana. 
He invited us to accompany him to his garden, 
and take away all the fruit we wished ; but, as 
we had to make preparations to leave that 
evening, we had no time to pay him a visit, 
We could not have asked a warmer reception; 
and we believe God’s Holy Spirit is preparing 
the way for the establishment of a new and 
flourishing mission at Baputla. 


A QUARTERLY MEETING. 
REV. R. MAPLESDEN, NURSARAVAPETTA, INDIA. 


Our first Quarterly Meetings in connection 
with the new mission station at Nursarava- 
petta were held from Oct. 6 to Oct. 11. We 

‘ had no place of worship in which to assemble, 
but nature provided us with a temple in a 
grove of mango and tamarind trees near the 
mission compound, which long ago had been 
planted by some pious Hindu as a merito- 
rious deed. Under their shade we met for 
four days, making the beautiful grove resound 
with Christian praises and prayers. It was 
altogether a season of joy and blessing. 

Preachers and Teachers. — We found that 
we have more preachers and teachers in the 
Nursaravapetta district than we had pre- 
viously anticipated: instead of forty-one, sixty- 
six assembled, making quite a good throng. 
I was much pleased with their appearance and 
spirit. Some had doubtless experienced great 
hardship owing to the failure’ of the crops, 
others had been sadly persecuted by the petty 
village officials; but they came up neverthe- 


less to the meetings, “rejoicing and bringing 
sheaves.” 

A New Church.— Sunday, Oct. 7, will be 
remembered by us as the day of the forma- 
tion of Nursaravapetta church. The forty- 
six Christian residents of Nursaravapetta 
town had held a preliminary meeting, in 
which they had resolved to form themselves 
into an independent church. After some 
words of counsel by the church council, con- 
sisting of five ordained native pastors and 
the missionary, this was now done. Follow- 
ing this was a sermon by the .Rev. Malela 
Isaac, and the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per by the newly formed church and about six 
hundred visiting brethren from other churches. 
The most encouraging thing about this new 
church was, that it increased itself threefold 
on the first day of its existence, by the admis- 
sion into its fellowship, through baptism, of 
one hundred and twenty-three believers. 

A Collection.—We had previously an- 
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nounced that the first collection taken at 
Nursaravapetta should be devoted to the 
erection of a church for the people. Before 
announcing the collection, a resolution was 
adopted as follows: “That this church en- 
deavor, without looking to America for funds, 
to erect for itself a suitable church building.” 
The result of this was that we collected thirty 
rupees, —a very fair amount, considering the 
extreme poverty of the people. 

A Baptism.— After the morning service, 
the remaining part of the day was spent in ex- 
amining candidates for baptism. Of those who 
presented themselves, one hundred and twenty- 
three were accepted by the five native pastors 
and the church. In the evening we proceeded 
to a large tank near by, where these were 
“buried with Him in baptism.” The man- 
ner in which they answered the questions 
asked them as they stood upon the water’s 
brink, in the glowing Indian sunset, would, I 
think, have satisfied any one that these were 
“true disciples.” 

Schools. — The next day was devoted to a 
careful inquiry into the condition of the 
schools throughout the district. These, ac- 
cording to the government inspector’s report, 
are in “a very encouraging condition.” Whilst 
this is true of those who attend school, I must 
confess myself disappointed on finding that 
a very large number of Christian children of 
school-going age are not yet to be found in 
our schools. Many parents are compelled by 
poverty to substitute labor in the fields for 
school, and others do not value education suf- 
ficiently to avail themselves of its advantages 
for their children. Something should be done 
towards remedying this state of affairs. We 
must care for the children, or our efforts to 
improve the condition of these thousands of 
poor Christians will prove futile. Two things 
are certain: first, the Government moves too 
slowly to provide for the immediate educa- 
tional needs of our Telugu Christians; and 
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secondly, as the people are too poor them- 
selves to make all the educational provision 
they need, they must have help from Amer- 
ica. The children are the hope of the Telugu 
Church. Education is the only chance the 
people have to escape from the semi-slavery 
in which they dwell. Will not some wealthy 
Christian, whom the Lord has favored, endow 
Christian vernacular primary education? 

The General Outlook.— The future pros- 
pects of our work are bright and cheering. 
In the southern part of the field, the class of 
people from whom the converts chiefly come 
have been fairly well evangelized. In the 
northern part there is still room for new and 
aggressive effort among the same people. The 
higher castes also must not be neglected. But 
the urgent pressing need is for more pastoral 
care, more biblical instruction, and more 
Christian primary education for the children. 
I have no fear about the future ingathering 
of converts. That work has gained such an 
impetus, that it will go on independently of 
the missionary. But what I do fear is that 
our means and strength will be inadequate 
to give this people all that careful instruction 
in Christian doctrine and graces that they 
need. I have no doubt as to the sincerity 
of their piety, but many are very weak and 
ignorant. Friends at home must not with- 
draw too hastily the helping hand which they 
have hitherto extended. I am confident that 
there are possibilities in our Telugu people 
which will well repay careful nurture. We 
are working upon the historic method, — 
among the lowest classes first. History will 
repeat itself again; and the upper classes, 
the proud conservative Hindu, will one day 
bow to Christ. We must stoop low to do 
foundation work; but upon this foundation 
— laid though it may be in adversity —there 
shall rise a superstructure eternal, and “all 
glorious within.” 


OUR FIRST COMMUNION IN INDIA. 
REV. W. E. WITTER, SIBSAGOR. 


FourTEEN Sabbaths ago we partook of the 
Lord’s Supper with the dear home friends of 
La Grange, N.Y. To-day we have again 
participated in that gracious feast, but amid 


what different surroundings! This morning 
the chapel bell, hung under the direction of 
our lamented Bronson, again gave invitation 
in this heathen village to the worship of the 
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true God. Is it strange that we seem to hear 
mingled with its melody the earnest pleadings 
of a voice now hushed? 

We crossed the pleasant compound, and 
entered the new chapel. It occupies the very 
site of the old one erected by Dr. Bronson. 
Before the opening services had closed, over 
fifty dark-faced brothers and sisters had gath- 
ered to listen to the gospel as it should fall 
from the lips of Tuni, the native pastor. We 
joined with all our hearts in the well-known 
melodies, and our most earnest prayers fol- 
lowed the words of the preacher. Would that 
all America could have looked in upon us as 
a lad passed around, and the contributions 
fell into the Lord’s treasury! Hardly a man, 
woman, or child failed to cast in something. 
I know of no church in my native land that 
could not receive admonition, in this respect, 
from this little church gathered out of hea- 
thendom in Nowgong, Assam. The sermon 
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was followed by,thefreading of the church coy- 
enant. The careful discipline of this native 
church, as manifested in the cases which came 
before the covenant-meeting yesterday, con- 
vinced us that their Christian vows have a 
sober meaning to the Christians of Nowgong, 
Then followed the Lord’s Supper. In the 
absence of the deacons, Tuni not only breaks 
the bread and pours the wine, but passes the 
same. I wish some of our American churches 
would surprise them with a good communion- 
service. Their cracked earthen pitcher and 
glass goblets might well be replaced by a re- 
spectable silver set. Brother Moore presided 
at the organ, and offered prayer in Assamese 
after the breaking of bread. We felt the 
presence and approvalfof Him who said, “ Do 
this in remembrance of me,” and will always 
rejoice in the memory of this first communion 
in India. 
Jan, 6, 1884. 
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Fission to the Harens. 


LETTER FROM REV. W. BUSHELL. 


Maoosen, Feb. 6, 1884. 

Holding on, —If the readers of your MAGAZINE 
will refer to the November number of 1880, they 
will see a few lines I wrote about a Christian man, 
who, living in a heathen village alone, sometimes 
forgot which day was Sunday, and so beat his gong 
on the wrong day, much to the amusement of his 
fellow villagers. I am sure you will all be glad to 
learn that his quiet, persistent testimony for Christ 
has at length borne fruit in the conversion of some, 
and we have reason to hope that the end is not yet. 
Faithful Testimony rewarded. — About three 
months ago I was visited, in Maooben, by quite an 
intelligent looking, middle-aged man, who told me 
he lived in the same village as my old friend above 
referred to, and that he and two others wished to 
be baptized. I questioned him very closely as to 
why he wished to be baptized, etc., and was favor- 
ably impressed by his manner and conversation. 
I finally told him I must inquire farther about them ; 
and, if they were really in earnest, I should be glad 
to welcome them amongst us. About a month 
later I sent one of our preachers to visit them in 
their own village, and ascertain all he could about 


them. He came back, and reported very favorably 
of them, After attending the Bible-meeting at 
Thayahgone, I took the first opportunity to visit 
them myself. I spent last Sunday with them, and 
only got back yesterday. Unfortunately, the man 
who came to me at Maooben was away from home, 
and no one knew when he would be back ; but the 
other two came out boldly, and put on Christ in 
public baptism. 

Silent Preaching of a Christian Life. — We 
have every reason to be assured of their sincerity, 
for in this step they were not surrounded by sym- 
pathizing and helpful friends ; for even their own 
wives held coldly aloof, while the heathen around 
them made a determined effort to hinder them, and 
keep them back from taking the final step. On 
Saturday afternoon we had quite a hot discussion 
in the house of our old friend, which resulted in a 
decided victory for our side. But still our oppo- 
nents were not going to give in without one more 
attempt ; and so on Saturday night they visited the 
house of the oldest candidate, and told him how 
sorry they were for him,—they had worshipped 
their idols together for so long, and now to think 
that he should separate from them, and bring down 
upon himself the anger of all the evil spirits, etc. : 
until at last he told them that he did not need their 
sympathy, he had found a better path, and was 
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happy in it; and that they had better use their 
strength in examining their own foundations, rather 
than in pitying him. On Sabbath Day we got a lit- 
tle handful of Christians together, and afterwards 
baptized them in the river. Thus the silent preach- 
ing of a Christian life has been blessed to the good 
of others ; and we hope to see the good work thus 
begun go on, and that we shall yet welcome many 
to our number from that dark and sinful neighbor- 
hood. 


LETTER FROM Rev. W. F. Tuomas. 


Myanouna, Feb. 1, 1884. 
A Missionary Tour. — Since my last writing, 
about Christmas time, I have had the privilege of 
visiting twenty churches and forming two new ones, 


besides making it in my way to preach as much as ° 


possible among the heathen. While a deplorable 
spirit of worldliness seems to pervade many of our 
churches, there are some notable exceptions. I shall 
not soon forget the rich experiences which I have 
had during the last month, while co-operating with 
some of*our living Christians in work among the 
surrounding heathen. At three of our villages it 
was encouraging to see numbers of heathen Karens 
who had so far overcome their heathen prejudices 
as to meet with Christian assemblies for worship. 

Baptisms. — At one of these villages, Kya-yo 
by name, it was my privilege to baptize five converts 
from heathenism,—one of whom was also a con- 
vert from Romish fetichism, —as the result of the 
evangelistic efforts of two of our best itinerants, 
Tay-nau and Shway-loo, whose labors among the 
heathen are abundantly blessed. It would be a 
great mistake, however, to report these five as all 
our “ baptisms for the month.” I have myself bap- 
tized seventeen, all but six of whom were converts 
from heathenism, and two of whom were Kyens, al- 
though I understand that I, like the apostle (in this 
respect), am “sent not to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel ;” the symbolic rite usually falling to the lot 
of the twelve or more ordained pastors under our 
supervision. How many these faithful men have 
baptized during the last month (or year, for that 
matter), I have no means of knowing, nor shall I 
till our annual association next month. 

Among the Kyens.—A week ago to-day we 
tore ourselves away from our appropriate and un- 
finished work among the Karens, and joined my 
mother for a few days in her most promising work 
among this really superior race. We did ‘so be- 


cause we felt it would no longer do for her to toil 
on alone in such an arduous undertaking as a new 
mission among a rude hill tribe. I can only say that 
our fondest anticipations in regard to the progress 
of this work were more than realized. Myay-bya, 
the first village that we struck, presented the pleas- 
ing spectacle of the first Christian community on 
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the Western or Arracan Yoma Range. All the 
houses in the hamlet at which we stopped were 
Christian, save one, the head of which is striving 
in vain to coerce his family into apostacy. “ Self- 
support” finds a fresh “illustration” in these pov- 
erty-stricken disciples, who know not where to turn 
for the bread which perishes, and yet have built 
the first, and what is yet the only, Kyen chapel in 
which to worship God. To be sure, it is a pretty 
frail structure, as might be expected. Its scanty 
roof hardly sufficed to keep off the burning heat 
of the tropical sun which poured on us by day, 
while its open sides ill-protected us from the chill- 
ing damp of the malarious hills by night. 

A Living Church. —I would that our brethren 
in the home-land could have looked in upon the 
lurid throng of tattooed faces, which so crowded 
upon us in our narrow quarters that we had to roll 
up our beds and sit on them, to make room for our 
audience. The hearty “Amens” by which our 
discourse was constantly interrupted would have 
been quite sufficient, however, to disarm all fear of 
the “Ethiopic skin,” and to assure us that the 
hearts of our auditors were “washed and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” In fact, I don’t 
believe a band of more “out and out” Christians 
can be found on the face of the earth. I don’t be- 
lieve there is a “silent partner” in the Kyen church 
of Myay-bya. That church of thirty or forty mem- 
bers already has its missionary representatives 
among the Kyens of Arracan and Upper Burma. 
Two or three of its members have within the past 
year been promoted from the Church Militant to 
the Church Triumphant, with so much honor that 
“the dead which they slew at their death were more 
than they which they slew in their life.” I had the 
privilege of preaching at a village which bids fair 
to come in as the result of the triumphant death 
of the last victor who “went up higher” within a 
month. 

A New Light. — A day from Myay-bya brought 
us to Than-o-ghen, a village “set on a hill,” whose 
Christianity can no longer be hid, since I had the 
privilege last Sunday of baptizing the first two of 
these Kyen villagers in a beautiful mountain stream 
at the foot of this r-mantic hill. It has been two 
years since my mother and her preachers quite un- 
intentionally stumbled on this village, in which the 
sequel shows that “the Lord had much people,” 
which are yet to be gathered into the second Kyen 
church, or that of Than-o-ghen. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that others in this village have . 
already met with a change of heart, and will pre- 
sent themselves for baptism in the not distant future. 
There are still other Kyen villages, on both sides . 
of the Arracan Yomas, where there will doubtless 
be Christian churches in the not distant future ; 
and as we turn our backs on these beautiful hills, 
to resume our already too arduous labors among 
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the Karens in the plains, we cannot help asking, 
“* What is to be done for these Kyens ?” 


‘INDIA. 
fission to the Telugus. 
LETTER FROM REV. E, ‘CHUTE. 


SECUNDERABAD, Jan. 2, 1884. 

New Field of Labor.—I set out for what I 
expect to be my future field of labor, on Dec. 8. 
This field lies along the graded road which con- 
nects Hyderabad with Kurnool, and extends from 
Hyderabad to the Kristna River,—a distance of 
‘one hundred and ten miles. Along this road, at dis- 
tances varying from nine to eighteen miles apart, 
bungalows are built for the accommodation of trav- 
ellers. In these I stop while touring in the differ- 
ent sections of the field. The charge is two rupees 
each day, or part of a day, for myself and wife. 

About one-half of this field is directly under the 
control of the Nizam, The other half is under the 
authority of a petty queen called Wannaputty Rané, 
who is herself subject to the Nizam. Her husband, 
who died a few years ago, was decidedly opposed 
to idolatry ; and, though not professedly a Christian, 
he worshipped no idols for eleven years before his 
death. The favorable light in which he regarded 
Christianity had a good influence with his people, 
the effects of which we could plainly observe over 
the whole district which he once ruled. But the 
queen is herself a rigid idolater. She gives, an- 
nually, large sums of money to the priests and 
Brahmans, for the support of the pagan temples. 
She has servants daily to bring water from many 
miles distant, which they regard as sacred ; and in 
this water she washes daily, expecting to be kept 
pure from sin. 

Interested Hearers. — The village of Jaunum- 
pett is near the centre of this field ; and here, at 
some time in the future, if the mission is prospered, 
I expect to make my headquarters. It is a village 
of probably six or eight thousand inhabitants, and 
I can reach a larger number of villages from this 
place than from any other station on the route 
Besides these advantages, it has a British post-office 
and savings-bank, where I can receive letters di- 
rect from England or America, without requiring to 
re-stamp them when they enter the Nizam’s do- 
minions. This is the only British office between 
Hyderabad and Kurnool. Brother Campbell, with 
* four of his helpers, accompanied us on this our 
first tour. As far as human powers can judge, we 
can say that we had a most successful and encour- 
aging time. Almost everywhere we went, crowds 
would gather on the streets, and listen to the 
gospel for hours, without seeming to be wearied. 
Many of them, when they first heard the name of 
Jasu Chréstu (Jesus Christ), would say, “ We can- 
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not pronounce that name :” it seemed so strange to 
them ; but, after a few attempts, they pronounced it 
all right. But our hearts were deeply moved with 
sympathy, when, after saying over the name of 
Christ several times to fix it in their memories, 
they would look up and say, “ We cannot read: 
what will we do if we forget it?” —for in many of 
the villages there is no one who can read, but in 
all the larger villages there is a large percentage of 
the people who can read. At other times, when we 
ceased preaching, some of the people would say, 
“Munche, munche, swarta” (good, good gospel, 
or very good gospel). 

An Inquiring Ruler.— One morning, I, with 
two of the helpers, went to preach at a town about 
two and a half miles distant. After preaching for 
about two hours to a large crowd in the street, we 
told the people that we intended to go to the next 
village, about a mile distant, to preach the gospel 
there ; and many of the people followed us there to 
hear more about the gospel. After we had been 
preaching there for nearly an hour, a man came 
from the Jemidar who was living*there, and told 
me that the Jemidar wished to see me. (A Jemi- 
dar is a petty king over a certain number of vil- © 
lages, and subject to the Nizam; this man ruled 
over eight villages.) I went, with the man who 
came for me, into his fortified place, and was intro- 
duced by him to the Jemidar. He received me 
very kindly, and told me he was glad to see me. 
We told him our business in his village. He in- 
vited us to read some to him, and sing a hymn, 
which we did. Then he asked us to come in the 
evening, and hold a meeting in his village ; saying 
that he wanted to learn about the Christian religion, 
and that I should not refuse him his request, as it 
was not far for us to come. Though we had in- 
tended to move on to the next bungalow that day, 
I could not refuse him. After this he asked me to 
stop to breakfast; but I told him that I did not 


need any thing, as I had taken breakfast before 


leaving the bungalow. Ile then asked me to have 
acup of tea, which I accepted. After anointing 
our hands with an aromatic oil, he gave us leave to 
go. In the evening we all came to his village, and 
held a meeting. He gathered together all his rel- 
atives and friends ; and, after singing and prayer, 
brother Campbell preached to a large company for 
nearly two hours, and all listened with the greatest 
attention. After this he gave us all our suppers 
(sixteen in all, with the servants). After supper 
we presented him with a copy of the New Testa- 
ment, which he gratefully received, and said he 
wanted to believe in Christ. After the usual 
anointing with aromatic oil, we left for the bun- 
galow. 

A Mohammedan Ruler. — The next morning 
I went out, with two of the helpers, to preach to 
another village. Here we met with a Mohamme- 
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dan ruler of three villages, who treated us very 
kindly. When he heard that we had come to teach 
them the word of God, he invited us to come into 
his court, where we preached to a large company 
for about two hours. He visited us during the day 
at the bungalow, and invited us to come again to his 
village, and make him a visit when we came again, 
and that he would prepare a dinner, and send it to 
the bungalow for us. We feel thankful to God 
that he has inclined the hearts of these rulers to 
favor us; for, when the rulers listen to the gospel, 
it has a great influence upon the lower classes. 
One morning while preaching to a large crowd, 
and telling of the love and sufferings of Jesus, we 
noticed some of the people weeping. Many times, 
while returning from preaching, we have felt like 
the seventy disciples who betarned to Christ, re- 
joicing, and saying that even the devils were sub- 
ject to them. 

Tract and Scripture Distribution.—I took 
about a hundred tracts and Scripture portions with 
me, and sold them all out before one-third of our 
tour was completed. Some days we had from ten 
to fifteen persons at the bungalow all day, buying 
books and listening to the gospel, keeping us so 
busy some of the time that we could hardly get 
time to eat our meals. Many times when we left 
one village to go to other places, many of the 
young men would accompany us for some distance, 
as if anxious to learn all they could about the new 
religion. We are sure that the power of God has 
been with us, in preparing the hearts of the people 
for the reception of his word. We hope and pray 
that God may continue to give us the influence of 
his Spirit ; that he may continue to keep the people 
favorable towards the gospel; and that he may 
give us wisdom to present the truth in such a way, 
that, by the blessing of God, it may lead conviction 
to the hearts of the people, and that they may learn 
to trust in Christ as their only Saviour. 

Ordination.— Feb. 4. Through pressure of 


work, I have neglected to finish and mail this letter . 


until now. I have just returned from Hanamacon- 
da where the Telugu churches west of the Eastern 
Ghauts met and organized themselves into an asso- 
ciation. We had a very interesting and profitable 
meeting in discussing many important questions 
relative to mission-work. After the association 
was completed, Oodriah,—one of brother Mor- 
gan’s helpers, —at the request of the Atmakoor 
church, was ordained. 

The work at Secunderabad is still progressing. 
Since I wrote you, Sept. 8, 1883, there have been 
eight persons baptized; and others have made 
application for baptism, and are waiting for the 
administration of the ordinance. 
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LETTER FROM Rev. J. S. ADAMS, 
Kinuwa, Jan. 7, 1884. 

Timid Inquirers. — We have had many visitors 
from far and near, and of various ranks in society. 
Yesterday, after the chapel was closed for the day, 
I had forty visitors between four o’clock and sun- 
set. One, a subaltern officer among the troops 
here, accompanied by his friend, a shop-keeper on 
one of our main streets, made a remark — perhaps 
out of mere politeness—which encouraged me 
somewhat. He said, “The doctrine is good, no 
doubt of it; in a few years Kinhwa will be con- 
verted ; converts are few now, and our courage is 
small ; like a scholar with his books, we shall grad- 
ually learn: you must give us time.” I, of course, 
urged the importance of immediate decision for 
Christ. There are not a few in this city who are 
converted intellectually, but whose hearts are un- 
touched. They have given up the old faith, but 
have exercised no faith in Christ. How much 
sorrow such cause us! We anticipate fruit, work 
for it, pray for it; and, after all, to see the men you 
had such hopes of stop short of salvation. There 
are others again who are disciples, but secret ones. 
The fear of men, loss of reputation or income, or 
a hundred other devices of Satan keep them from 
openly joining us. 

A Feeble Church. The few members of the 
church here are very helpless individuals. Some 
are extremely aged, and from them but little can be 
expected. The younger ones are ignorant, unable 
to read; and therefore their growth in knowledge 
is, of necessity, slow. But, even with such instru- 
ments, the Holy Ghost can raise up mapy to bless 
the name of Jesus. We know he has an elect 
people among these heathen, in whom to manifest 
the wonders of his mercy and love. Oh for more 
power to do his work, that souls may be born 
again ! 

Prayer for Laborers. —I am earnestly praying 
that God would raise up suitable native helpers 
from among the heathen. Where native helpers 
are so scarce, there is often a tendency to forget 
the necessity of a divine call to the work, as in the 
case of the foreign missionary. Expediency often 
suggests things which do not always result in bless- 
ing. Where there is so much to be done, we some- 
times attempt too much. 


LETTER FROM Miss M. E. THOMPSON. 
Swatow, Feb. 19, 1884. 
Additions. — You will be glad to know that the 
Hakka women are beginning to turn to the Lord. 
Three have lately been received into the church, 
and are awaiting baptism, while some eight or ten — 
others have expressed their desires to come also. 
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Some of these, I think, are quite ready, while 
others ought to wait longer. After Mr. McKibben 
leaves, there will be no one to administer the ordi- 
nance of baptism ; but, if the present interest con- 
tinues until fall, there will, I doubt not, be a number 
of women ready to come into the church. I design 
to spend as much of my time at Mun Keu Liang 
during the summer as I can, and teach the women ; 
but it is very hard to teach without a teacher or 
Bible-woman. I have neither, as yet, for I have 
found none suitable. I am training my woman- 
servant to help me about teaching the women, and 
she gives promise of being very useful. 

Work growing. — There is every sign of prom- 
ise in the Hakka work. There has not been a time 
before when the people seemed more favorably 
inclined toward us, than now. In visiting the 
stations this fall, I have been received with much 
kindness and cordiality, and have always been asked 
to come soon again. The Pun-Shui women are 
sending me pressing invitations to come and spend 
several weeks there, and the brethren from other 
places are urging me to come and spend some days 
with them and teach their women. Thus you see 
the work is growing, and the good news is spread- 
ing. 


JAPAN. 
LETTER FROM Rev. C. H. D. FisHer. 


Tokio, Feb. 28, 1884. 


The Morning cometh and also the Night. — 
Oh, how I wish I could talk with you! You are 


Gleanings from Letters. 
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doubtless constantly receiving letters urging the 
needs of different fields. All are doubtless true, 
and far be it from me to under-estimate those ear- 
nest calls for help. Souls are precious, and perish- 
ing everywhere ; and yet, as it seems to me, nowhere 
in the world does so much depend upon the imme. 
diate future, as in this land. Somewhat cooped up 
in the open ports, it is true we just now are ; but the 
prospects are bright that very soon, for their own 
interest, the authorities will let us out,—not by 
any means because the people love Christianity, for 
we have occasion very often to see their hatred of 
it. Foreign ideas are somewhat loosening the hold 
of Buddhism, and something — if possible, more to 
be dreaded —is among the better educated young 
men rapidly taking its place. 

Do quickly. —Christian lectures in a public 
hall are frequently interrupted by students, who, 
attending in great numbers the Imperial University 
from which so much has been hoped, are there ac- 
quiring a bitter hatred of the truth. It is true, God 
has all in his hand ; but, so far as human eye can 
see, the prospect for Christianity in Japan is dark 
indeed, unless much shall have been done towards 
its evangelization before 1890, when, according to 
the present pledge, a popular parliament shall be 
established. It is true others are working here; 
but can we not, as a denomination, —and in such 
an emergency, especially, ought we not to, — share 
more largely in saving this land ? 


THE sacrifice of Christ is done over again 
in every life which is lived not to self, but to 
God. — F. W. Robertson. 


GLEANINGS FROM LETTERS. 


GOWAHATI.— The sad news of our be- 
loved teacher Dr. Bronson’s death has made 
us all, the native disciples in and abroad, 
grieve very much. We have sympathized with 
his bereaved wife and children. I do not 
know Mrs. Bronson’s address, otherwise I 
would have written to her a sympathizing let- 
ter soon after the news had reached us. 

I am glad to state, that, in the beginning of 
this year, there has been a revival among the 
native disciples living in the town. The first 
whole week of the year was spent holding 
meetings for religious services from one house 
to another, alternately ; and all of the disciples 
felt happy and quite interested in so doing. 


On the first Sunday of the year, three young 
boys, of respectable native Christian parents, 
were baptized, and two wanderers from the 
church received back into the church, — one 
of whom is a respectable man amongst us, and 
was out of the church some twenty years 
since. — REV. KANDURA, Feb. 22, 1884. 


TOUNGOO.— This has been a very busy 
season. I have just completed a one-hundred- 
and-sixty-mile foot-journey. We have built a 
redoubt at Wah-thau-cho, and Miss Ambrose 
has gone up to take command of the garrison. 
We have supplied all our troops with new 
arms; but we have been obliged to arm them 
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mostly with clubs, as we have no more of the 
swords of the Spirit to give them. I have 
not had time to collate the reports of the 
churches, but I have got far enough to see 
that we have made advance. 

Miss Ambrose has bravely gone out for two 
months labor in the jungle. I trust she will 
be able to do much good. Brother Eveleth is 
doing a grand work. I believe Toungoo will 
give you great joy in its Burman work before 
many years. May God. grant it! We are 
pushing our Karen work just the best we 
know how. I see to every thing myself, but 
the natives are taking, yearly, increased re- 
sponsibilities on themselves. — Rev. A. Bun- 
KER, Feb. 16, 1884. 

TU-MAU-KOO. — To-morrow we expect 
to pass the frontier police-station on the border 
of British Burma; and, as this is the last point 
from which we expect to be able to send 
letters, I take this time to write you a few 
lines. Mrs. Webster and the little girl and 
myself are all well, 2s also the members of 
the party. We are on our way to visit the 
Karen Christians and heathen in Northern 
Siam. We hope to be able to do them much 
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good, and lead some to Christ. We have under- 
taken this journey feeling that the preachers 
who left their homes and families to go and 
preach the gospel in that far-off foreign land 
richly deserved all the support and encourage- 
ment we could give them; and it seems to me 
that the support and encouragement they get 
from our present help and fellowship is the 
best that we can give. While in Rangoon, 
after my return from the convention at Prome, 
I attended a meeting of the British Burma 
Convention Committee, and mentioned my 
desire to visit the churches in Siam; and the 
committee emphatically expressed approval of 
the project by offering to pay my travelling- 
expenses. — REv. D. WEBSTER, Jan. 15, 1884. 


BHAMO.—Things are quite unsettled 
north and west of us. The Ka-Khyens and 
Shans have expelled the Burmans from the 
Mogoung district ; and, up to the present time, 
the Burmans have been unable to regain their 
ground. The Ka-Khyens among whom we are 
laboring are not yet on the “ war-path,” but 
how soon something may start them none can 
tell. — Rev. W. H. RoBERTS, Jan. 29, 1884. 


THE IDEA OF FOREICN MISSIONS is not 
a mystery kept hid from ages and generations, 
not a happy discovery of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: it is essentially bound up in the con- 
ception of Christianity. Christianity is only 
intelligible as a missionary religion : apart from 
missions, it is incredible; and so we find that 
many of the objections to missions really in- 
volve distrust in the truth of Christianity itself. 
It is a hurtful and prevalent delusion that the 
Church will prosper most by confining its labor 
to a small area, by concentrating its efforts on 
a part of the whole field; whereas really it is 
only by wide extension that it can hope to 
reach the noblest and best life possible to it : 
only when all flesh shall see the salvation 
of our God can we hope to attain the highest 
level of Church life. Our Lord surely knew 


best what his Church was fitted for, and he 
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said, “ Go into all the world.” If the Church 
in its wisdom thinks it wiser to concentrate its 
efforts in one place, it must fail, it ought to 
fail; for, when it gives up its high ideal, it 
loses faith in its mission, it loses faith in itself. 
For Christianity, observe, is not like other 
religions. It can never simply be one among 
several religions: it must be either the one 
true religion for the whole world, or itis false. 
— English Presbyterian Record. 


IT IS A SERIOUS ERROR among Chris- 
tians at home, though I believe a very common 
one, to apply rules and principles drawn from 
a limited experience in one missionary field to 
missionary operations generally. Some per- 
sons seem to regard the heathen as all belong- 
ing to the same class, and comforming to one 
type; while, in fact, they differ very widely 
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each nation having a marked individuality of 
its own. . . . We find that each race and nation 
has its own peculiarities, and requires, in the 
mode of introducing the gospel, special modi- 
fications and adaptations, which can best be 
devised and applied by the missionaries on the 
ground.— Rev. JouHn L. Nevius in China 
and the Chinese. 


MISSIONARIES’ SERVANTS. — If any crit- 
icism or objection is raised on this subject, it 
ought to be against the man who employs too 
few servants, and niggardly saves his own 
money by using valuable mission time in hew- 
ing wood and drawing water. If the people 
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were awake to their own interests in this mat- 
ter, they would never consent that mission- 
aries should take their valuable time from 
preaching and teaching to fritter it away in 
operations which a native can do better fora 
few pice aday. No one who has not lived in 
India can understand how impossible it is to 
do without servants, and a great many of them 


_ too; but the missionary man or woman who 


should be honored at home is not the one who 
does all the household work without servants, 
but the one who spends a large part of the 
hard-earned missionary income on servants, so 
that his own valuable time may be devoted 
exclusively to the work of the Lord. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST. — Rev. E. F. Bald- 
win, who has gone to investigate the prospects of 
missions among the Kabyles, in Northern Africa, 
has already baptized one Kabyle and two French 
missionaries, who were laboring among them. He 
reports the field as needy; and the people are 
ready, and even anxious, to hear the gospel. —— 
The mission in Mexico is very encouraging in sev- 
eral respects. By the liberality of the governor and 
some private gentlemen, the board acquires prop- 
erty at Saltillo, said to be worth $100,000, for 
$12,000; and will expend about $20,000, to fit it 
up. They also rent property at Patos, worth 
$30,000, for an annual rent of $100. These build- 
ings will not only afford excellent quarters for the 
schools and worship of the mission, but the fact 
that they have been secured on such favorable 
terms shows that the work of the mission is gain- 
ing a hold on the hearts of the people. 


CANADIAN BAPTIST. —Rev. J. C. 
Archibald, who went out in 1882, was married 
at Bimlipatam, India, Oct. 25, 1883, to Miss Carrie 
A. Hammond, who has been upon the foreign field 
five years. —— The annual conference of the Tel- 
ugu missions was held at Coconada, Jan. 12, which 
was attended by all the sixteen missionaries now 
on the field. The discussions were harmonious 
and profitable ; and the conference adopted a plan 
for union in theological education, to be recom- 
mended to the two boards at home, and also re- 
solved to take prompt and effective measures to 
secure a larger supply of Telugu Baptist literature. 
The baptisms in 1883 numbered 352, and the total 
present membership is 1,394. Two native preach- 
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ers were ordained. Two young ladies are under 
appointment for India. 


AMERICAN BOARD.—The gain in the 
nineteen churches of the Board in Japan, in 1883, 
was 465, or forty-two per cent.—— Rev. Judson 
Smith, D.D., professor of ecclesiastical history in 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, has accepted the 
office of corresponding secretary of the Board, 
made vacant by the death of Dr. Means. He will 
probably have special charge of the missions in 
Africa and China. —— The new “ Morning Star,” 
for missionary service among the Pacific Islands, 
is already in course of construction. Her capacity 
is to be 425 tons, and she will have auxiliary 
steam-power for use in calm weather, and in dan- | 
gerous channels. 


ENGLISH BAPTIST.— Rev. Q. W. Thom- 
son died at Victoria, West Africa, Dec. 29, 1883, 
after more than nineteen years of missionary labor 
on the West Coast. His length of service was 
unusual among missionaries on the west: coast of 
Africa; and his knowledge of the people, their 
language, customs, and peculiarities, was remark- 
able, — beyond that of any other European resident 
of the coast. His death is an almost irreparable 
loss to the mission. —— One new missionary has 
arrived on the Congo; another has been appointed, 
and two more are wanted. Two new missionaries 
are under appointment to China. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY. — The latest 
news from the Uganda Mission, Central Africa, 
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js to Aug. 31, 1883, and is very encouraging. 
Nine men and seven women were received in Au- 
gust, making twenty-three adults who have now 
professed Christianity. Three new mission- 
aries were at the south of the lake, at last accounts, 
on their way to Uganda. 
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MORAVIAN.— The annual text-book of the - 
Moravian Church has been issued. 10,000 copies 
are printed in French, 6,000 in German, 5,000 in 
English, and smaller editions are issued in Dutch, 
Spanish, Esquimaux, and the idioms of the negroes 
of Surinam. 


EUROPE.—France.—The McAll Mission 
now publishes a journal of its own, under the direc- 
tion of M. Ruben Saillens, called Za Feuille Popu- 
laire. —— There is reported a growing willingness, 
among the people of the country districts, to hear 
the gospel, when presented in a simple, conversa- 
tional, and non-controversial style. —— Germany. 
—A committee for a systematic effort to evangelize 
Germany has been organized at Bonn. Professor 
Christlieb is prominent in the movement. —— Sun- 
day observance and home missions are both mak- 
ing encouraging progress in Germany. ——Italy. 
— The government has ordered that all the real 
estate of the Roman Propaganda, except its head- 
quarters at Rome, shall be converted into bonds 
and mortgages. 

WESTERN ASIA.— Turkey. — Attempts 
are being made, under the sanction of the gov- 
ernment, to suppress the mission-schools ; and the 
opposition to mission-work seems to be increasing 
rather than diminishing. 

INDIA. — The Marquis of Ripon, the present 
' Viceroy of India, is a Roman Catholic, and, since 
his appointment in 1880, has used the power of his 
office to advance the interests of the Romish mis- 
sions in that country, and, as far as he has been 
able, to the detriment of Protestant missions. A 
number of the highest offices in his gift have been 
filled with Romanists, and he is encouraging the 
Jesuits in their work, who, as they are being driven 
out of other countries, are flocking to India in large 
numbers. “The London Post” states that an order 
has been issued which places the Roman churches 
on an equality with the Established churches ; and, 
by the countenance and encouragement given by 
the highest officer in the empire, Romanism is 
making rapid progress in the country, especially 
in the centres of education and influence. In 
the north-west provinces of India, there are but 
one hundred and twelve ordained ministers, of all 
denominations, among forty-four million people. 
In the native state of Gwalior, with two million 
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population, are one American lady and one native 
preacher doing missionary work. —— The Moham- 
medans in the north-west provinces have increased 
ten per cent since the last census, but it is said 
that there is no such thing as a re/igious conversion 
from Hinduism to Islam: those who change do so 
from social and économic reasons. 

CHINA. — It is claimed that medical mission- 
ary work has done more to open China to the influ- 
ences of civilization and the gospel, than any other 

‘agency. 

COREA.—A nephew of the King of Corea, 
a son of the prime minister, and the son of a mili- 
tary mandarin have entered the Southern Metho- 
dist Mission College at Shanghai, China. 

JAPAN. —The observance of the week of 
prayer was very general in Japan, and attended 
with marked results, It is estimated that there are 
now about seven thousand members of evangelical 
churches in Japan. 

AFRICA. — Central. — The attention of 
those interested in the evangelization of Central 
Africa has been transferred from King Mtesa of 
Uganda, on the north shore of Victoria Nyanza, 
to Mirambo, south of the lake. He was described 
as a wild robber chieftain, in Stanley’s book, the 
terror of the surrounding country ; but he receives 
missionaries with cordiality, and has proved a good 
friend to many of them. —— Western. — Arrange- 
ments have been nearly completed for the removal 
of Liberia College from Monrovia to a site on St. 
Paul’s River in the interior. This step,is believed 
to be essential to the prosperity of the institution, 
which is one of the most important factors in the 
evangelization of the country. Experience has 
shown that the most efficient missionaries in Libe- 
ria are those trained in the country itself. 

SOUTH AMERICA. The Valparaiso 
Record” says that there is great encouragement for 
preaching the gospel along the whole western coast 
of South America. The people seem ready for the 
pure truth as never before. 
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Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in the Act of Incorporation. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 


The Macazinz is the only periodical published exclusively in the interests of the A. B. M. Union. It contains the latest 
ee from the foreign mission fields, together with editorials, and articles discussing questions relating to the enterprise 
missions. 

EicutTietH Year. The oldest Baptist periodical in America. Terms (pos' sm ), one dollar and ten cents 
annum. Ten copies and upwards to one een eighty-five cents per copy. The i agazine” and “ Helping Hand” to 

notice the prin te against name on agazine or wra) . it wi ve 
paid. Lat Gn bo mado "84 or 


THE HELPING HAND, 


Published monthly, represents the work of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary Societies, East and West, and gives extracts 
from the most interesting missionary letters in the Magazine. 

Terms PER ANNuM: Single copy, including postage, 40 cents; packages of four or more to the address of one person, 
28 cents per copy; packages of fifty or more Zo the address of one person, 25 cents per copy. 


LITTLE HELPERS. 


An eight- monthly for children. Illustrated. 20 cents a year. Two to twenty copies to one address, 15 cents each 
or cents each. Send orders and remittances for publications to 


W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, Tremont Tempie, Boston 


i 
| TREASURER, E. P. COLEMAN, to whom letters containing money for the general treasury should be addressed. 
' Drafts, Checks, and Postal Money Orders, except for the publications, QM 
forward goods to missionaries, through the Treasurer, should send him 
H of the package, with express or railroad receipt. 
| 
| 


Is not always ongeet by those who seem 
to possess it. e taint of corrupted 
blood may be secretly undermining the 
constitution. In time, the poison will cer- 
tainly show its effects, and with allthe more 
virulence the longer it has been allowed 
to thesystem. Each sty 
boil, skin disorder and sense o unnatural 
lassitude, or languor, is one of Nature’s 
warnings of the consequences of neglect. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


Is the only remedy that can be relied upon, 
in all cases, to eradicate the taint of hered- 
itary disease-and the special corruptions 
of the blood. It is the only alterative 
that is sufficiently powerful to thoroughly 
cleanse the system of Scrofulous and 
Mercurial impurities and the pollution 
of Contagious Diseases. It also neu- 
tralizes the poisons left by Diphtheria 
and Searlet Fever, and enables rapid 
recuperation from the enfeeblement and 
debility caused by these diseases. 


Myriads of Cures 


Achieved by AYER’s SARSAPARILLA, in 
the past forty years, are attested, and there 
is no blood disease, at all possible of cure, 
that will not yield to it. Whatever the 
ailments of this class, and wherever found, 
from the scurvy of the Arctic circle to the 
“veldt-sores” of South Africa, this rem- 
edy has afforded health to the sufferers 
by whom it was employed. Druggists 
everywhere can cite numerous cases, with- 
in their personal knowledge, of remark- 
able cures wrought by it, where all other 
treatment had been unavailing. People 
will do well to 


Trust Nothing Else 


than AYER’s SARSAPARILLA. Numerous 
crude mixtures are offered to the public 
as “blood purifiers,” which only allure 
the patient with the pretense of many 
cheap doses, and with which it is folly to 
experiment while disease is steadily 
coming more deep-seated and difficult of 
cure. Some of these mixtures do much 
lasting harm. Bear in mind that the only 
medicine that can radically purify the 
Vitiated blood is 


_ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists; price $1 
tex $5. . 


THE BEST 


Hair restorative in the world is Hatr’s 


HAIR RENEWER. It cures all diseases of 
the scalp, and stimulates the hair glands 
to healthful action. It steps the falling cf 
the hair; prevents its turning gray; curcs 
baldness, and restores youthful color and 
freshness of appearance to heads already 
white with age. The following are a few 
illustrations of what is done by 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER: 


Mrs. HunsBerry, 344 Franklin Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a severe attack of Ery- 
sipelas in the head, found her hair—already 
gray—falling off so rapidly that she soon became 
quite bald. One bottle of Hatu’s Harr Re- 
NEWER brought it back as soft, brown «4d 

ck as when she was a girl. 

aa Mr. KEstina, an old farmer, near War- 
saw, Ind., had scarcely any hair left, and what 
little there was of it had become nearly white. 
One bottle of Hark RENEWER stopped 
its falling out, and gave him a thick, luxuriant 
head of hair, as brown and fresh as he ever had. 

aa Mrs. A. T. WALL, Greenfield, Cheshire, 
£ng., writes: “I have found the greatest ben- 
efit from the use of Hatu’s Harr RENEWER, it 
having restored my hair, which was rapily fall- 
ing off, and returned its original color.” 

aa Dr. Detroit, Mich., certifies 
that “Hatu’s Hain RENEWER is excellent for 
hair growing, and gives back the natural color 
to faded and gray hair.” 

Mrs. 8. E. Exriort, Glenville, W. Va., 
says: “One bottle of HaLu’s Hain RENEWER 
restored my hair to its natural, youthful color.” 

No injurious substances enter into the 
composition of HALL’s HAIR RENEWER, 
and it is not a dye. Its vegetable ingre- 
dients render it inthe highest degree bene- 
ficial to the scalp as a preventive of dis- 
ease. Its effects are natural and lasting, 
and it does not make the hair dry and 
brashy, like the so-called restoratives com- 
pounded with alcohol. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Is, in four respects, superior to all others. 
ist—It will produce a rich, natural 
color, brown or black, as desired. 
2d—The color so produced is permanent, 
cannot be washed off, and will not soil any- 
thing with which it comes in contact. 
8d—It is a single preparation, and more 
convenient of application than any other 
hair or whisker dye. 
4th—It contains no deleterious ingre- 
dients, as do many preparations offered 
for like use. 
PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H, 


Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


YEARS SINCE THE INTRODUCTION 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


VEGETABLISE 


PAIN KILLER. 


THE OLDEST, THE BEST, AND THE MOST WIDELY KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINE. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE REMEDY. , 


Isa SURE CURE for all the diseases for which it is recommended, and is always perfectly safe in the hands of even the 
most inexperienced persons, 


FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE. 
It is a Sure Cure for COUGHS, SORE THROAT, CHILLS, DIARRHGA, CRAMPS, DYSENTERY, 
: CHOLERA, and all Bowel Complaints. 


It cures almost every case of even that terrible scourge, ASIATIC CHOLERA, when applied promptly and vigorously 
according to directions accompanying each bottle. dy 


HAS STOOD THE TEST OF FORTY-FOUR YEARS’ TRIAL. 


It is the Best Remedy known to the World for Sick Headache, Sea-Sickness, Pain in the Back, Pain in 
the Side, Rheumatism, and Neuralgia. 


We have innumerable testimonials from parties in all parts of the world who have used Pain Kitrer internally with 
never-failing success in cases of sickness of almost every nature. 

IT IS RECOMMENDED by Physicians, Ministers, Missionaries, Managers of Factories, Workshops, 
and Plantations, by Nurses in Hospitals, — in short, by Everybody everywhere who has ever given it a trial. 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST LINIMENT MADE. 
PAIN KILLER Stitt Joints, inflammation, Aches, 


P AIN KILLER is the well-tried and trusted friend of the Farmer, Planter, Sailor, Mechanic, and. 
F Sad in fact, of all classes wanting a sure and safe medicine which will always be at hand, 
and can 


or externally without fear of harm and with certainty of relief. 


used internall 
P AIN KILLE should have a place in every factory, machine-shop, and mill, on every farm and planta- 


tion, and in household, ready for immediate use not for accidents, cuts. 
bruises, sores, etc., but in case of sudden sickness of any kind. : ps ealy , 


P IN KILLER is a Medicine Chest in itself, and few vessels leave port without a supply of it. No 
a family can safely be without this invaluable remedy in the house. Its price brings it 
within the reach of all; and it will annually save many times its cost in doctors’ bills. 


BE SURE YOU BUY NONE BUT THE GENUINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PERRY DAVIS & SON. 


PROVIDENCH, R.1. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINES 


~ 


1840. MEDIcryp 1884. 
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NOTABLE AND SIGNIFICANT ITEMS 


FROM THE 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BUSINESS OF 1883. Policies in force . . . « 69,227 
Received in Premiums. . . . . $10,948,486 77 | Insurance inforce . . . « . $198,746,043 00 
Received in Interest, Rents, etc. . 2,712,863 89 | PROGRESS IN 1883. 


Total Income . . «$13,661,350 66 | Increase in Income. . . $1,710,704 87 
Paid Death-claims . . . . . . $2,263,092 29 | Excess of Income over expendi- 

“ Annuities, Dividends, and Excess of Interest over Death- 

Surrender values . . . . 3,984,068 31 449,771 60 


Increase in Assets . . . « 45742,505 90 
-hol 
Total Paid Policy-holders . 95,699,999 40 Increase in Divisible Surplus (Com- 


New Policies issued 15,561 pany’s 4 per cent standard) . . 53,672 38 
New Insurance written . . ~ + $52,735,564 00 | Increase in Tontine Surplus (Com- 
CONDITION JAN. 1, 1884. pany’s 4 percent standard) . . 144,723 88 


Amount paid on Matured Tontines, 972,215 12 
Cash Assets. . . . . « + + $55,542,902 72 | Amount added to Tontine Fund . 1,116,939 00 


* Divisible Surplus (Company’s 4 Increase in Policies issued (over 
per cent standard) . . . . . $5,002,514 17 1882) 3,383 
tTontine Surplus (Company’s 4 Increase in new Insurance (over 


per cent standard)*. . . . 2,236,096 04 1882)... + + BIT,410,044 00 
——_————— | Increase in Policies in force (over 


Total Surplus at 4 percent . $7,238,610 21 1882) . woicgrmniein..opiet 9,077 
Surplus by State standard (esti- Increase in Insurance in force (over 
mated) . . . « « « « « $10,300,000 00 1882). . « © « « «© $27,390,946 


* Exclusive of the amount specially reserved as a contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund. 
t Over and above a 4 per cent reserve on existing policies of that class. 


THE NEW-YORK LIFE has now perfected a policy called the 


NON-FORFEITING LIMITED-TONTINE POLICY, 


which combines the non-forfeiture features originated by this Company in 1860, with the valuable options and benefits of the 
“Tontine Investment Policy.” This policy marks the latest advance in life insurance. By a combination of non- 
forfeiture and Tontine privileges, it obviates the objections heretofore made against both the ordinary policy and the ordinary 
Tontine, and it is confidently recommended as (1) the safest life-policy issued, as regards liability to lapse; (2) the most 
desirable, as regards character of privileges and benefits; and (3) one of the most profitable, as regards cash returns. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Presideft and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 2d Vice-President. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., | Medical Examiners. 


Skin Humors can be Cured by Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


San Francisco, Feb. 16, 1883. 
Mr. C. N. Critrenton. 
Dear Sir, —I wish to call aa attention to the good ir 
Sulphur Soap has done me. For nearly fourteen years I cod 
been troubled with a skin humor resembling salt rheum. I 
have spent nearly a small fortune for doctors and medicine, 
but with only tem rary relief. I commenced using your 
**Glenn’s Sulphur Soap” nearly two years ago, — used it in 
baths and as a toilet soap daily. My skin is now as 
clear as an infant’s, and no one would be able to 
tell that I ever had a skin complaint. I would not be 
without the soap if it cost five — amount, 
ours respectfully, 
M. H. MORRIS, 
Lick House, San Francisco, Cal. 


The above testimonial is indisputable evidence that Glenn's 
Sulphur Soap will eliminate poisonous Skin Diseases wHEn 
ALL OTHER MEANS HAVE FAILED, To this fact thousands 
have testified; and that it will banish lesser afflictions, such as 
common PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, and SORES, and keep the skin 
clear and beautiful, is absolutely certain. For this reason 
ladies whose complexions have been improved by the use of 
this Soap NOW MAKE IT A CONSTANT TOILET APPENDAGE, 
The genuine always bears the name of C. N. CRITTENTON, 
115 Futton Street, New York, sole proprietor. For sale 
by all druggists, or mailed to any address on receipt of thirty 
cents in stamps, or three cakes for 75 cents. 


ihe price of 
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Our Special “FARM and GARDEN” 
Ge An unequalled to secure 
the* Farm ond Carden" for one year, Abso- 
E, and a supply of © Cholcest 

Wemake 

Farmer and 


wn from our Competition 
ql! purchasers of these trial packages, and no others. 
r at once and take advantage of the greatest offer ever made. 


rr’s lowa Seed Manual —A with each Bent. your address, with in cash or the 


return mail, and the 
Premiums. 


one DORR & all full 


prepaid, and we will en 


740Fourth St, DES MOINES. IOWA. 


(LIQUID,) 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL EXHAUSTION, 
NERVOUSNESS, DIMINISHED VITALITY, ETC. 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE DIRECTIONS OF PROFESSOR E.N.HORSFORD OF CAMBRIDGE. 


A preparation of the Phosphates of Lime, 


Potash, and Iron, with Phosphoric Acid, in such form 


assimilated by the system. 


UNIVERSALLY USED BY PHYSICIANS OF ALL SCHOOLS. 
IT IS NOT NAUSEOUS, BUT AGREEABLE TO THE TASTE. 


NO DANGER’ CAN ATTEND ITS USE. 


ITS ACTION WILL HARMONIZE WITH SUCH STIMULANTS AS ARE NECESSARY TO 
TAY MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK WITH WATER AND SUGAR ONLY. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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